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1937 AUTOMOBILES 


Everyone who is considering the purchase of a new car during the com- 
ing year should first read the technical appraisal of the new models by 
Consumers Union automotive consultants appearing in the current issue 
of Consumers Union Reports. It will be followed, in an early issue, by 
ratings of the different makes as ‘Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and 
“Not Acceptable.” 


1937 RADIOS 


“Tone quality only fair 

Dial calibration spotty 
insensitive and_ useless Obviously — this 
receiver had never been adequately — in- 
spected * This excerpt—from the report 
on 1937 radios also in the current issue— 
refers to one of ten models listed as ‘Not 
Acceptable.” Over thirty models (including 
Philco, Emerson, RCA, Midwest, etc.), are 
rated——many as “Best Buys” or “Also Ac- 
ceptable.” 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


A report on children’s shoes in this issue tells 
which brands wear best and gives medical ex- 
perts’ advice on fitting the child’s feet, how any Y/ 
much to allow for growth, etc. Twelve brands, yy a 
including Thom McAn, Edwards, Pediforme, / s\ Yr 
and Endicott Johnson, are rated—two of them id 
as “Best Buys.” 

The current issue of the Reports also rates 
leading brands of imported and American 
wines and electric toasters; and gives you 
money-saving information on other products, 
too. The labor conditions under which many 
of the products are made are also described. 


LEADING REPORTS IN PAST ISSUES 


Here are a few of the leading reports in past issues of Consamers Union 
Reports (complete editions). You may begin your membership with any 
of these issues—simply write the month desired in the coupon For an 
additional 50c a binder especially made for the Reports will be sent 
to you. 
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JUNE—automobiles, ygasolines, moth 
preventives, vegetable seeds. 


MAY—toilet soaps, grade A_ versus 
yrade B milk, breakfast cereals. 
AUG.—oil burners and stokers, hos- 


JULY- refrigerators, used cars, mo- 
iery, white breads, laundry soaps. 


tor oils, bathing suits. 


SEPT.—shoes, tires, whiskies, wo- OCT.- -shirts, gins, brandies, cordials, 
men’s coats, rubbers. electric razors, dentifrices. 


MAIL THIS APPLICATION 


TO: CONSUMERS UNION OF JU. S., INC. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 





= 
f I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. 1 enclose: 

I C $8 for one year’s membership. $2.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to the complete 
ik edition of Consumers Union Reports. Subscriptions without membership are $3.50. 

i C1 $1 for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year’s subscription to the limited 
E edition of Consumers Union Reports. (Note—the reports on automobiles and higher-priced 
a radios are not in this edition.) 

— CI also enclose . . . ($2 to $25) as a contribution toward a permanent consumers’ Jaboratory. 
I P agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated. Please begin my 
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BEST BUYS? 








A NATION-WIDE CONSUMER ORGAN. 
IZATION GIVES YOU THE ANSWERS 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND consumers have discovered a 
new way to save money. They have joined Consumers 
Union of United States—a nation-wide, non-profit organi- 
zation set up to provide accurate, unbiased, technical infor- 
mation about products in everyday use. Consumers Union's 
technical staff, aided by impartial consultants, tests hun- 
dreds of i gasolines, shoes, cosmetics, foods— 
practically everything used in and around the home. 





The results of these tests are published each month in 
Consumers Union Reports—-with ratings of products, 4) 
brand name, as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,’ and ‘Not 
Acceptable.’ By following these recommendations you can 
avoid mistakes before you buy instead of regretting them 
afterward. 


A year's membership in Consumers Union costs but $3 ($1 
for the limited edition) and entitles you to twelve issues of 
Consumers Unton Reports plus a YEARLY BUYING 
GUIDE now in preparation. (Note—The limited $1 edi- 
tion of the Reports covers only the less expensive types of 
products. It does not include the reports on such things as 
automobiles, refrigerators, etc. The $3 edition covers both 
types of products. ) 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S. 


A strictly non-profit organization, Consumers Union has 
absolutely no connection with any commercial interest. Its 
income is derived solely from its members. Its president 1s 
Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amberst; its director, 
Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guimea Pigs; its 
technical supervisor, D. H. Palmer. On its board of direc- 
tors and among its sponsors are many prominent scientists, 
educators, journalists, and labor leaders. 


You are invited to become a member of this organiza- 
tion. The coupon below will bring you the current Reports 
at once—or, if you wish, you may begin with any of the 
earlier issues listed at the left. Simply write the month 
desired on the coupon and mail it in today. 
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AN UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


If you are looking for a Christmas gift of lasting 
value for your husband, wife, parents, or friends, — | 
give them a year's membership in Consumers Union. 
Simply send us their names and addresses—with a | 
$3 remittance for each membership—and your own 
name and address. We will start the gift with the 
December issue—timed to arrive just before Christ- 
mas—or, for 50c extra to cover the cost of a binder 
($3.50 in all), a complete set of Consumers Union 
Reports dating from our first issue (May, 1936) will 

be sent, to be followed by subsequent issues through 
next April. An appropriate card with your name as 
the donor will be enclosed. 
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—a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies that were priced at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated and 
identical with the original text is this special edition of the famous 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 
AHA AVASAIA 


SSO OOS OOO OOOO 


RHE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
gy will be, as it was meant to be, set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
2 Lawrence’s monument to pos- the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 
) terity. It has an exciting story of ‘Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
its own, and for years has par- _book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
» taken of the sensational and leg- _is made up of many elements. There are studies 
endary which surrounded everything that Law- of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months _ prilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading __ these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
Station near London, he left this manuscript un- adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been toa degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
recovered. descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
Within a few months he rewrote a second backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- are beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never 0f English prose... . 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically “But this is only one strand of this great book. 
he burned the entire manuscript. The third text ... The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
was begun at once and was composed with great sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
care. Itis the present one. It was privately printed times profound and occasionally petulant and 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have _ despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- uncertain of the worth of his every action. . . . 
: This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
pape) \ he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable mix- 
ture of a human document, pure literature, phil- 
osophy, adventure, a history and a confession.” 
Pe 
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... for your library 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


HERE is no reader of this publication who would not find it posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of | of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary _ tens of thousands of people mot a single one was induced to join 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. |©'™any ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining book-reader and book-buyer. 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 




















Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 9611 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you Prease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you of-the-Month Club operates, This request involves me in no obligation | 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the | 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- ff club, I will receive a free copy of Sewen Pillars of Wisdom. 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were Dy WAM caidginsdaidideuacddesdetudtialadciaidet ee adage 
distributed among members last year alone. | 

If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the } MMOD i idacataattas CR erereececeveccececcccesecs + Cocccccccccccccccccccccsess 
free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you will City . 

x ip acuyddavedusmausdueceausasdesdastnedededeas OES is cssdaidagiictsadeaeaae: 

at once be shipped to you. If eighteen years or under check here, and address envelope Dept. B. 0 

Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- : 
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WANT TO VISIT THE 
SOVIET UNION? 


If you really want to visit 
the Soviet Union, and enjoy 
the experience of a lifetime 
you may do so. 

& 


Of course you will think at 
once that every one wants to 
go, but many cannot finance 
the trip. 

a 

This need not concern you 

because you may go free. 


The giant subscription con- 
test of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY is just getting under 
full steam. If you enter now 
you have an excellent chance 
to win. Be assured it is not a 
difficult contest, it is not diffi- 
cult to win, and there are two 
trips to the Soviet Union to be 
given as prizes, thus doubling 
your chances. 

«& 


And, there are countless 
other prizes waiting to be 
won. A radio, an Electrolux 
vacuum sweeper, a Royal 
typewriter, fountain pens, 
cameras galore. 

® 

Besides, you can make 
easily $50.00 a week in your 
spare time while you are 
working in the contest. 


& 

Write at once for full de- 
tails about this great contest 
and for credentials, subscrip- 
tion blanks, etc. 

ee 

Do not delay. This is the 
time to enter the contest and 
have a real chance to win. 

cs 
Write 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 
DEPARTMENT 
824 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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JESSICA SMITH, Editor 
Theodore Bayer, Managing Editor Alexander Lev, Business Manager 


Editorial Board 


Robert W. Dunn, John Gilmore, Herbert Goldfrank, A. A. Heller, 
Corliss Lamont, Myra Page, Edwin Seaver 





CONTRIBUTORS 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG, our regu- 
lar Moscow correspondent, has prob- 
ably contributed more to an under- 
standing of the USSR through her 
lectures and writing than any other 
American. She will be back in this 
country with the latest news of the 
Soviet Union in January. 


GENERAL VICTOR YAKHONTOFF, 
author of "Russia and the Soviet Union 
in the Far East,’ "The Chinese Soviets” 
and “Eyes on Japan," was formerly 
military attache of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Embassy in Japan. He has recently 
returned from the latest of several trips 
to the Soviet Union. 


MACK SCHWAB spent some time 
in the Soviet Union studying the motion 
picture industry. 


JAMES B. TURNER is an engineer 
and economist whose comprehensive 
articles on Soviet industrial problems 
are an important feature of Soviet Rus- 
sia Today. 


MAXIM GORKY'S sketch, “Christ- 
mas Eve" was first published in the 
Nijni-Novgorod "Listok" for December 


25, 1898. It has never appeared in any 
of Gorky's collected works, but was re- 
published in the August number of the 
Soviet journal "Krasnaya Nov" with a 
number of other early stories showing 
the variety and range of the young 
Gorky's talent and subject matter. 


REBECCA DRUCKER is a former 
newspaper-woman, recently returned 
from her second visit to the Soviet 
Union. 


EDWIN SEAVER, novelist and critic, 
is the author of "The Company." He 
has recently completed a pew book, 
"Between the Hammer and the Anvil," 
to be published early in 1937. 


GRACE HUTCHINS, a member of 
the staff of the Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, is the author of "Women Who 
Work," and “Japan's Drive for Con- 
quest." 


Art work by Jacob Burck, Fred Ellis, 
Selma Freeman. The cover is by Les- 
lie Norman. Through an error the name 
of Fred Ellis was omitted from the 
frontispiece drawing of the Red Soldier 
in our November issue. 








Coming in the Next Issue! 


Prof. Vladimir Kazakevich, of Columbia University, writes on 


Soviet Culture. 


“Negroes in the Soviet Union,” by Harold Coy. 
“Plumbing and Religion,” by Kathryn Peck. 


A REVIEW OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE YEAR. 

















, No. 10, December, 1936. Entered as Second Class Matter April 25, 1932, at the Post Office at New York, 
, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $1.50 per year; $1.00 for 8 months. Published 
aonb by the F. 8S, U. Publications, ote Suite 401, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Fight for Freedom in Spain 


HE fate of Madrid hangs in the 

balance. Its defenders are putting 
up magnificent resistance as they are 
hammered at on all sides by artillery 
supplied to General Franco by Ger- 
many and Italy, while bombing planes 
from the same source sow death and 
agony among the civilian population. 
But not only does the fate of Spain de- 
pend on the outcome of this struggle. 
Here in miniature is being fought the 
world battle between the forces of 
progress and reaction. The heroic and 
determined struggle of the Spanish 
people in defense of their legally con- 
stituted government must therefore 
have the support of all liberty loving 
people throughout the world. It is our 
battle they are fighting. 

The Spanish conflict marks the begin- 
ning of the fascist offensive. Having 
torn to pieces its international agree- 
ments and built up a formidable mili- 
tary machine, Nazi Germany, supported 
by Italy, is ready to embark on its pro- 
gram of territorial revision. Not yet 
fully prepared for open invasion, it em- 
ploys in Spain the technique of the coup 
d'etat. Operating through Franco’s 
army of mercenaries and brigands, Ger- 
many and Italy seek to impose on the 
ruins of Spanish democracy a puppet 
regime, subservient to Hitler and Mus- 
solini; and to establish a new base for 
further depredations. 


T the moment these words are be- 

ing written, Hitler and Mussolini 
furnish savage proof of their truth. 
They recognize the butcher Franco and 
his followers as the “Government of 
Spain.” Enraged that, in spite of the 
most fiendish assault which any city has 
ever known in all history, Madrid is 
still firmly in the hands of its demo- 
cratically elected people’s government, 
Germany and Italy now make this new 
frantic effort to stave off the defeat of 
their ally. Desperate at the failure of 
their indirect methods, they now pre- 
pare for open invasion. With incredible, 
lying effrontery these two conquest-mad 
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The common cause of all progressive and advanced mankind 


rulers, in their identical notes of recog- 
nition, declare that General Franco has 
taken possession of the largest part of 
Spain. The heroic people of Spain are 
determined that their liberties shall not 
be destroyed. They hold firm in the 
face of incessant, ruthless bombardment 
which finds for its targets chiefly the 
defenseless civilian population and hun- 
dreds of children. But this is only the 
beginning. By recognition of Franco, 
Hitler and Mussolini serve notice they 
will pour arms and munitions for the 
insurgents into Spain on a larger scale 
than ever. If they are not stopped in 
time the whole world will be drawn in- 
to the slaughter. 


HE liberation of Spain from fascist 

reaction is indeed, as Joseph Stalin 
said, “not the private affair of the Span- 
iards, but the common cause of all pro- 
gressive and advanced mankind.” 

To the fighters for Spanish freedom, 
progressives everywhere are extending 
fraternal aid. And leading this move- 
ment is the Soviet Union, which nine- 









(ure 
Jacob Burck 


teen years ago won its freedom in a 
similar struggle against reactionary 
bandits, supported by imperialist inter- 
vention. The Soviet Union has gener- 
ously sent shipload after shipload of 
food, clothing and medical supplies to 
Spain; it has boldly exposed the hypo- 
crisy of the non-intervention committee, 
which, in effect has aided the Spanish 
fascists; it has, by its example, inspired 
workers and progressives in all countries 
to struggle against the farce of “non- 
intervention” and to come to the aid of 
the heroic defenders of Spain. 


The Warmakers Get Together 
URING the past month the fascist 


powers considerably strengthened 
their positions by concluding a series of 
agreements which augur ill for the 
future of world peace. Late in October 
Italian Foreign Minister Count Ciano 
visited Berlin where he reached an ac- 
cord, which, while not obliterating 
Italo-German differences in central and 
southern Europe, appears to lay the 
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basis for close collaboration between 
the two fascist countries on the prin- 
cipal questions now confronting Europe. 
Two weeks later Count Ciano jour- 
neyed to Vienna and bolstered this 
agreement by accords with Austria and 
Hungary. While the Vienna conver- 
sations were still in progress, reports 
from Tokyo intimated that Germany 
and Japan were preparing to cement 
their already close relations by a mili- 
tary alliance against the USSR. 

These reports were confirmed shortly 
afterward. On November 17, TASS, 
the official Soviet news agency, an- 
nounced that it had been learned from 
authoritative sources that the negotia- 
tions between Japan and “a third coun- 
try,” which was admitted by Arita, 
Japanese foreign minister, to be Ger- 
many, had resulted in the initialing of 
such a treaty. After the publication of 
the news that an anti-Soviet war pact 
had been signed by Berlin and Tokyo, 
which appeared in an early edition of 
The New York Times of November 
18, the Japanese Government hastened 
to deny that any agreement against the 
USSR has been concluded, insisting that 
the treaty is aimed against communism. 
However, although the treaty mentions 
“the fight against communism,” it is 
known that it actually conceals a secret 
military agreement against the Soviet 
Union. It was also announced from 
Tokyo that Italy would join the agree- 
ment. 

This series of agreements is obviously 
intended to weld the aggressor powers 
and their satellites into a bloc strong 
enough to impose its will upon Europe 
and the Far East. The democratic 
nations are committing a fatal error if 
they labor under the illusion that these 
agreements are directed solely against 
the Soviet Union and that the guns of 
the Nazis can shoot only in the direc- 
tion of Moscow. The Soviet Union 
may be the principal target of the Nazi 
warmakers, but it is not the only one. 
Goering’s and Goebbel’s pointed refer- 
ences to Britain’s “stolen” colonies and 
mandates show that Nazi ambitions are 
not confined to the Ukraine and the 
Urals. And the French cannot derive 
much satisfaction from the declarations 
in Nazi textbooks that Alsace-Lorraine 
“belongs” to Germany. 

A perusal of the provisions of the 
Italo-German accord, as described in 
official communiques, should be suf- 
ficient to dispel the illusion that the 
western democratic countries can safely 
shut their eyes to activities of the fas- 
cist warmakers in the belief that the 
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Soviet Union alone is threatened. The 
Berlin agreement refers not only to a 
common front against “Communism” 
(and the fascist definition of “ccommun- 
ism” is extremely broad and elastic), 
but also mentions Italo-German ‘“‘co- 
operation” in the Danube; recognizes 
General Franco as the “representative” 
of a majority of the Spanish people, and 
calls for a new Locarno agreement 
strictly limited to western Europe. 
Here are revealed some of the major 
aims of the fascist aggressors: the divi- 
sion of the Balkans into Italian and 
German spheres of influence, the estab- 
lishment in Spain of a fascist dictator- 
ship subservient to Germany and Italy 
and the isolation of France from the 
Soviet Union. 


Japanese Aggressors Push On 


EPORTS from the Far East in- 

dicate that Japanese imperialism 
is steadily continuing its encroachments 
in North China and strengthening its 
military position for an attack against 
the Soviet borders. An army of 30,000 
Mongols from Manchukuo—organized, 
according to press reports, by the Japa- 
nese—has invaded Suiyan province in 
Inner Mongolia. This move is part of 
the Japanese program to create an “in- 
dependent” Mongolian state, to which 
the Japanese hope eventually to add 
Outer Mongolia. If the Japanese suc- 
ceed in seizing Suiyan province, they 
will control a vast stretch of Chinese 
territory, running three thousand miles 
from north Korea to eastern Chinese 
Turkestan, along the Siberian and 
Outer Mongolian frontiers. Consid- 
ered in connection with Japan’s undis- 
guised hunger for Soviet territory, and 
reports of a German-Japanese military 
agreement against the Soviet Union, the 
latest Japanese incursions in North 
China assume ominous significance. 


Collective Security 


ESPITE the community of inter- 

ests among the countries threat- 

ened by fascist aggression, there has been 
no concerted action to restrain the war- 
makers. ‘The fascist powers owe their 
successes not to their own strength, but 
to the timidity, equivocation, and above 
all, disunity of the democratic countries. 
Great Britain, far from taking a bold 
position against fascist aggression, has, 
through its equivocal policy, encouraged 
the fascists, and in the case of Spain, 
even gone to the length of whitewash- 
ing German and Italian intervention 
against the Spanish Government. The 


French Government, despite its pro- 
fessed support of the doctrine of collec- 
tive security, has tended to follow Brit- 
ish policy. In these and other coun- 
tries there are large sections of public 
opinion under the illusion that the fas- 
cists can be bought off by concessions 
or that the western powers can purchase 
their own peace and safety by diverting 
the Nazis eastward. ‘This nearsighted 
view ignores two important lessons of 
recent history: (1) there is no limit to 
the appetite of rapacious fascism, (2) 
war cannot be quarantined, and tends 
to spread from one quarter of the 
globe to another. 

If the democratic countries, under 
the pressure of their peoples, were to 
take a firm, united stand against fascist 
aggression, the danger of war would be 
greatly reduced, Hitler and Mussolini 
may, as some of their biographers con- 
tend, be mad; but they are not mad 
enough to hurl their armies into a 
hopeless war. And they would have 
no hope of success against a firm coali- 
tion comprising the United States, 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and 
the smaller states which fear fascist 
aggression. 


American Neutrality 


HE discussion of a new neutrality 

bill brings to the forefront the 
question of America’s role in the present 
critical international situation. No- 
where is the cult of isolationism stronger 
than in the United States. It is nur- 
tured by the geographical position of 
the country and by its seeming economic 
and political independence. It flour- 
ishes more vigorously than ever in spite 
of America’s involvement in the world 
war. 

But the cult of isolationism is based 
on self-deception and false hopes. If 
the flames of war spread across Europe 
and the Far East, the United States 
will be inexorably drawn in, just as it 
was in 1917. Surrounded though it be 
by two vast oceans, the interests of 
America are inextricably interwoven 
with those of Europe and Asia. We 
do not, of course, urge American par- 
ticipation in “foreign wars’; but we do 
point out the necessity of clearly com- 
prehending the forces at work. Ameri- 
can business interests are already heavily 
involved in Europe. In the event of a 
European war, these interests would be 
increased tenfold by the demands of a 
war market. ‘The financiers and in- 
dustrialists who profit from war would 
be vitally concerned in the outcome, 
would attempt to involve the United 
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States in the war and by persistent 
propaganda would obtain support for 
their position among vast masses of peo- 
ple, particularly those temporarily bene- 
fitting from a false wartime “pros- 
perity”. No neutrality legislation can 
be devised that would be able to with- 
stand the enormous pressure thus 
created, Just as in 1914-17, all neu- 
trality measures and all “safeguards” 
against American involvement would 
crack under the strain. 

A far more practical policy for keep- 
ing America out of war would be a 
policy directed toward preventing the 
outbreak of a new world war. Such a 
policy would mean the abandonment of 
ostrich-like isolationism and American 
support of collective security. It would 
mean close collaboration with the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union and all other 
forces working for world peace. 


Soviet Peace Policy 


HE peace policy of the Soviet 

Union was succinctly and brilliantly 
stated last month by Maxim Litvinov, 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
at a meeting of the presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR. It was at this meeting that Lit- 
vinov received the Order of Lenin, 
highest Soviet award, for his great 
services in the cause of world peace. 


“Though bourgeois wisdom,” said Lit- 
vinov, “defines a diplomat as a man who 
lies for the sake of his country, a Soviet 
diplomat is distinguished by the fact that 
he always tells the truth, not only for the 
sake of his country, but for all working 
people and all mankind. 

“Soviet diplomacy is the struggle for 
peace and peace is necessary not only for 
ourselves but for all mankind. With the 
same object, we proposed to other coun- 
tries time after time the best system for 
organizing universal peace. 

“T say universal peace, because we want 
peace not only for ourselves but for all 
peoples. Non-aggression pacts between 
neighbors, regional pacts for collective 
struggle against the aggressor, an inter- 
national definition of aggression, strength- 
ening of international solidarity on the 
basis of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations—this is the system we proposed 
after rejection of our proposal on gen- 
eral disarmament, which we always con- 
sidered the most important and irreplace- 
able guarantee of peace. 

“There are people both among journal- 
ists and statesmen—but not among the 
champions and friends of peace—who 
proclaim the bankruptcy of this system 
for the organization of peace. 

“But such assertions are absolutely 
false, and are only one of the means of 
anti-peace propaganda. Is it possible to 


speak of the bankruptcy of a system which 

is not yet in existence and for adoption of 

which a struggle is still being waged? 
“If we speak of bankruptcy we can 
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speak only of the bankruptcy of the policy 
of those countries which in words accept 
the Soviet proposals, and make declara- 
tions about collective security, the indivisi- 
bility of peace and the inviolability of the 
principles of the League of Nations and 
the regional pacts, but which in practice 
sabotage all these ideals. 

“We can speak only of the bankruptcy 
of the policy of those governments which 
presume that preparations to resist openly 
prepared aggression can only be made 
with the consent and participation of the 
deliberate instigators of this aggression. 

“We can speak only of the governments 
which ignore the violation of international 
agreements and indisputable acts of ag- 
gression, which fawn on the culprits, 
which flatter them in the hope that the 
latter, satiated with their successes, will 
say: ‘We will sin no more’. 

“But history teaches that aggression 
and expansion are insatiable. Every suc- 
cess, every concession is used by the ag- 
gressor for further attacks. The policy 
of weakness and compliance to the ag- 
gressors has merely led to their increased 
impudence. Isn’t it clear whose policy 
is bankrupt? 

“There is every reason to suppose that 
many countries are beginning to learn the 
necessary lessons from this bankruptcy, 
but they have few paths from which to 
choose. There are but two paths—one 
leads to a system of collective security as 
proposed by the Soviet Union, a system 
of collective organization of the defense 
of all peace-loving countries against the 
few and not very terrible aggressors. 

“The other path suggested by the aggres- 
sors and their agents in all countries, and 
finding enthusiastic supporters especially 
in the small and medium countries, is the 
path of so-called rapprochement with the 
aggressors—rapprochement of the lobster 
with the shark in the hope that perhaps 
the shark will not swallow him altogether, 
but only bite off one claw, for the begin- 
ning, of course. 

“As for us we can quietly wait, relying 
on our own means of defense, and watch 





The Spanish Delegation on the Red Square, Moscow, during the 





how Europe makes her choice. We are 
firm in our knowledge that if the other 
peoples really want to organize peace, 
guarantee collective security, and counter 
the forces of aggression with the existing 
forces of peace, they will not manage 
without the Soviet Union. 

“Only the Soviet Union can be the bul- 
wark of peace in Europe. The aggressors 
know this well, and therefore they are 
exerting every effort to isolate the West 
from the Soviet Union. 

“T emphasize that this is not a question 
of isolating the USSR, but of isolating 
other countries of Europe with the aim 
of making them defenseless and submis- 
sive to the aggressor. 

“Soviet diplomacy will continue to carry 
on its Bolshevik struggle for peace by 
those methods which every-day lessons 
convince it are the best. I shall continue 
to perform this work in a Bolshevik way, 
so as to justify in the future the honor 
accorded me today.” 


The New Soviet Constitution 


RIENDS of freedom and democ- 

racy throughout the world welcome 
the new Soviet Constitution which will 
be ratified at a special All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviets convening in Moscow 
on November 25th. Soviet Russia To- 
day published the text of the Constitu- 
tion in its August issue, and comments 
by well known persons. After its adop- 
tion we shall publish a thorough ana- 
lysis of all its provisions as finally passed 
after months of discussion by the whole 
Soviet people. This new Soviet Consti- 
tution embodies a new set of “rights of 
man” about which the remarkable 
thing, as Sidney Webb points out in an 
article in The Nation, is that their in- 
clusion in the Constitution is no empty 
phrase but the explicit recital of what is 
already in practice. 
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One hundred thousand Muscovites show their solidarity with Spani ork 





Moscow, October 24 


NE question above all others 

holds the mind today of the 
Soviet Union—from its far-scattered 
farms to Moscow’s Kremlin towers. 
It is not the war with drought which 
ended in a highly successful harvest; 
nor the amazing military manoeuvers, 
with their parachute descents which 
astonished foreign military observers; 
nor the reopening of the Communist 
Party to applications for membership 
after four years; nor the complete 
reorganization of the higher institu- 
tions of learning. All of these in nor- 
mal times would be matters of first 
moment, but all of them are dwarfed 
today by the situation in Europe. Even 
the consideration of the new constitu- 
tion, and the approaching announce- 
ment of the achieved Socialist State, 
takes less place in the press and in pub- 
lic meetings than does the struggle in 
Spain. 

How can we best help the people of 
Spain? This is the question which 
throbs through the hearts of 170 mil- 
lion people, all of whom feel Spain 
as part of their own battle-front. Thou- 
sands of meetings daily in distant cor- 
ners of this many-nationed land are 
asking this question. Along the Arctic 
coasts native trappers and fishermen 
are taking up collections, from hut to 
hut across the frozen wastes; they radio 
the result from the nearest scientific 
station. The northern Nentsi, once 
exhibited by tsardom as cannibals in 
cages, are voting the proceeds of rein- 
. deer herds to help the Spaniards. In 
hot Tadjik valleys the yellow-skinned 
cotton raisers also contribute. In the 
far east tens of thousands of rubles are 





being raised by the Buriat-Mongols. 

This morning’s Pravda reports only 
three of these meetings: the writers of 
Moscow meeting in the Hall of Col- 
umns, the subway workers meeting in 
the big State Circus; and the sheep- 
shearers of Semi-Palatinsk pouring in 
from the plains of Kazakstan. But 
every little farm has its meetings. 
This morning at the entrance to the 
Peasants’ Gazette I met a farmer who 
had travelled several hours to Moscow 
in question of information on some 
parts of the Spanish situation which 
he found unclear in the press. 

“T am on the cultural committee of 
our farm,” he explained, “‘so they ex- 
pect me to explain these things. We 
have had three meetings about Spain 
already.” 

In the health resort from which I 
have just returned, a brigade leader 
from a Ukrainian farm sat across 
from me at table. When I asked 
whether his farm would take part in 
the Spanish collections he looked in- 






sulted. ‘We voted one day’s pay 
before I left”, he said, “and of course 
that will not be the end of it”. Many 
factory workers in mass meetings are 
voting a quarter-day’s pay per month 
for as long as the struggle continues. 

Everyone in the USSR realizes the 
truth of what Marcelino Domingo, 
leader of the Left Republican Party of 
Spain, said to me in Paris: “Spain is 
the first trench of a battle-front that 
crosses national frontiers into all the 
democratic lands. If the forces of 
democracy in Spain should suffer de- 
feat, the democracies of the world 
would face a war in which already 
they would have lost the first battle’. 

A few days ago the contributions 
to the women and children of Spain 
were announced as having passed 36 
million rubles, in addition to the ear- 
lier contribution of eight million which 
went in money from the Soviet trade 
unions straight to Madrid. ‘The pres- 
ent contributions go in food and cloth- 
ing, not in money. Dozens of Soviet 


Reading matter on events in Spain displayed for the workers of the 
Clara Zetkin factory in Moscow 
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factories were the proud recipients of 
“Spanish orders”, placed by the Soviet 
Trade Unions, who form the central 
depositary of all gifts. Yesterday’s 
newspaper, (October 22) reported the 
sailing of the fifth shipload of these 
presents, the “Turksib” from Lenin- 
grad, bearing 5,000 tons of food-stuffs 
and ten thousand outfits of children’s 
clothing. 

Never before in history have whole 
factories in a dozen cities thus worked 
to produce free gifts for another na- 
tion. Although a clothing and shoe 
shortage is still evident in the USSR, 
whose citizens could gladly absorb all 
the factory production for years to 
come, yet “Spanish orders” take first 
place. The best workers and the best 
shifts of workers compete for the honor 
of working for Spain. Stakhanovites 
double and triple their former records; 
whole shifts of workers double the out- 
put of the shift, often without a single 
case of spoilage. After this intense 
work day is over, groups of volunteers 
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wkers at a monster mass meeting at the Dynamo Stadium in Moscow 


invade the packing-sheds to wrap the 
packages so that there may be no de- 
lay in shipping the goods. Work of 
this kind has really become a “matter 
of glory and heroism” in the deepest 
sense of that slogan. 

“The toilers of the Soviet Union are 
only doing their duty when they give 
all the aid within their power to the 
revolutionary masses of Spain’’, wires 
Stalin to the Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Spain. “They realize 
that the liberation of Spain from the 
oppression of fascist reactionaries is 
not a private affair of the Spaniards. 
It is the common cause of all advanced 
and progressive humanity.” 

But again and again Soviet citizens 
have said to me dejectedly: “It is so 
little we can do, only food and cloth- 
ing!” They know quite well that the 
fate of Spain is being decided not by 
food and clothing, but by the tanks 
and airplanes of Italian and German 
intervention. Day by day they follow 
in the press with bitter impatience the 


Women workers of the Stalin metal works in Leningrad pledge their help 
to the women and children of Spain 
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slow drama centering around the Com- 
mission on Non-Intervention—(which 
is chiefly a commission of face-saving) 
—and the swifter drama in the hills 
around Madrid. They hold mass-meet- 
ings denouncing the “farce of neutral- 
ity”. A vast sigh of relief would go 
up from the Soviet people if their fac- 
tories could begin to manufacture gifts 
more potent for defense than food and 
clothing. And if the call should come 
for volunteers to fight on Spanish soil 
there would not be ships enough to 
carry them. 

In spite of this intensity of solidar- 
ity, the Soviet masses discipline their 
sympathy. It is worth while stopping 
for a moment to ask why their resolu- 
tions and mass-meetings are always in 
support of their government, never a 
protest against it, as are the meetings 
of French and British workers. It is 
clear that the Soviet masses feel a 
unity with their government which no 
other masses feel. They know that 
their purposes are its purposes, and 
that these purposes transcend both 
Spain and the Soviet Union. They 
know that the situation is highly criti- 
cal, that an ill-considered choice of ac- 
tion might plunge Europe into war. 
They have concentrated their best 
brains in the Soviet government, and 
put at its disposal all the knowledge 
of the country. Implicitly trusting both 
its integrity and political judgment, 
they seek rather to understand and 
carry out its policies, than either to 
hold them back or urge them on. 

This above all they know: that the 
battle-front is not in Spain alone. The 
issues will not be decided by Spain or 
the Soviet Union alone. This is al- 
ready the beginning of European war. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HE world is arming as never be- 
fore. ‘Today we face the very real 
danger of a new world war, in spite of 
all the attempts that have been and are 
being made to prevent it, in spite of the 
fact that the masses of the people every- 
where hate war and long for peace. 

The Soviet Union has always insisted 
that war is not inevitable, that it is 
possible to organize a society in which 
war will forever be abolished. Even 
under the present state of society they 
believe a system of collective security 
could be organized to check effectively 
the military plans of the aggressor 
nations. 

The government of the USSR has 
pursued a consistent policy to maintain 
peace, and not peace for themselves 
alone, for it is obvious that nowadays 
peace, as war, is indivisible. The Soviet 
representatives at Geneva have never 
missed an opportunity to stress the 
ardent desire of their country to pre- 
serve peace, "They proposed complete 
disarmament, and when that proposal 
failed, have backed every proposal for 
the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. Soviet diplomacy succeeded in 
concluding a series of non-aggression 
pacts with a number of countries, and 
has consistently striven to extend them 
so as to cover all the Soviet borders. 
The mutual aid pacts with France, 
Czechoslovakia, and Outer Mongolia 
are part of the Soviet peace program. 
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THE RED ARMY 


By GENERAL VICTOR A. YAKHONTOFF 


Opposed to the peace efforts of the So- 
viet Union have been the efforts of fas- 
cists of various brands to start a new 
slaughter. Knowing too well the inten- 
tions of the Japanese and Nazi mili- 
tarists, the Soviet Union has been 
forced to build up a mighty defense 
machine. 

The hymn of hate against the Com- 
munists and the USSR, which was the 
leit-motif of the Nuremberg Congress, 
and the famous speech by Hitler him- 
self about the Ukraine, Urals and 
Siberia, have made clear even to those 
who stubbornly continued to express 
doubts about the menace of the plans 
elaborated by Hitler in his well-known 
“Mein Kampf,” that these intentions 
are conquest and plunder. 

The Reich Chancellor’s harangue 
was indirectly, but adequately, an- 
swered by the speech of Marshal Voro- 
shilov, the Defense Commissar of the 
USSR, when addressing the troops at 
the end of the Autumn manoeuvers. Re- 
minding his hearers that the country of 
the Soviets was the first to proprose 
disarmament, he declared: 

“Notwithstanding all our love for 
the Red Army, we would break it up 
without a second thought and send it 
to the factories and workshops and to 
the fields). We would have disarmed 
completely if capitalist countries had 
accepted our disarmament proposal.” 
He said further that in case any 
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one should attempt an invasion of the 
USSR the Red Army is ready not only 
to check the intruders, but to carry the 
war forced on it to the territory of the 
enemy. 

It is to be understood that such a 
statement differs from the more or less 
analogous statement made shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War 
by the then Minister of War, General 
Sukhomlinov, to the effect that the 
reorganization of the Russian Army be- 
ing completed, Russia was ready to 
withstand any assault. The excessive 
self-confidence, born out of the im- 
mensity of the land and its resources, 
and expressed by the old Russian saying, 
“Oh, we shall overcome the enemy 
simply by throwing our caps at them,” 
has nothing in common with the actual 
situation of Soviet defenses today. The 
USSR, undoubtedly, has prepared lots 
of things more effective than caps to 
be thrown at those who would attack 
it! 

Everyone who is interested in these 
matters at all knows that there is an 
enormous difference between the prepa- 
rations for defense of the USSR and 
the unpreparedness of Russia in 1914 
when she entered the World War, or 
still more in 1904 when she was forced 
into the war with Japan. Today Ger- 
many and Japan are well aware that 
the USSR already has built up a well- 
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armed, highly mechanized and splen- 
didly disciplined Red Army, more than 
a million three hundred thousand 
strong. 

The November Seventh parade on 
the Red Square last month, in celebra- 
tion of the nineteenth anniversary of the 
revolution, displayed great advances in 
new type of mechanized military equip- 
ment. Foreign military observers com- 
mented that the method of putting all 
arms on wheels and caterpillar treads 
placed the Soviet army in the front rank 
from the standpoint of mobility, so im- 
portant to post-war military technique. 
The Red Army is now thoroughly 
motorized, using every kind of motor 
vehicle from motorcycles to heavy cater- 
pillar trucks so that guns of all calibres, 
light howitzers and anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, as well as artillerymen to operate 
them, may all be drawn swiftly over 
rough roads and fields. ‘Tanks have 
been devised to carry whole brigades 
of infantry quickly across country. 

Continued advance in the mechaniza- 
tion of the Red Army is insured by the 
Soviet Military Academy of Mechan- 
ization described by The Field Artillery 
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Tank exercises during Red Army Man- 
oeuvers—the Red Army is now thorough- 
ly motorized 
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Journal, the organ of the United States 
Field Artillery Association as “an extra- 
ordinary school.” In an article in the 
September-October number of this 
journal, the Academy, which has a 
student body of 2,000 young officers of 
the Red Army, is described as follows: 


The Academy of Motorization and Mechan- 
ization is attempting to grapple with the 
whole problem of mechanization and motor- 
ization and the application of these subjects 
to national defense. In this respect it is per- 
haps the world’s most comprehensive project 
for treating motorization and mechanization 
in all their aspects and carrying through the 
problem from questions*of research, design, 
and manufacture to the application of new 
principles of tactics and strategy in warfare. 
Parallel with these studies the Academy pre- 
pares its graduates for actual work in every 
stage of the problem: for the research labora- 
tory, for the budgeting and planning offices. 
for the automotive industry, for the motorized 
and mechanized units and for the higher mili- 
tary staff which drafts plans for warfare. 

At each stage also the activities of the 
Academy are closely tied in with the activi- 
ties of the nation. The laboratories and re- 
search departments are in constant and close 
communication with the section of inventions 
and patents of the Council of Labor and 
Defense. The budgetary planners are in close 
touch with the State Planning Commission. 
The school instructors are part of the general 
body of instructors of the military schools of 
the Red Army and are therefore in close touch 
with Red Army principles in all matters of 
military doctrine. The work of the economic 
course is not only in close touch with the 
automotive industry of the Soviet Union, but 
actually supplies to this industry many of its 
best factory managers and economic experts. 
Finally the whole project for motorization 
and mechanization in the Red Army is in close 
touch with the plans of the General Staff be- 
cause instructors and graduates of the Acad- 
emy are detailed to positions in the Frunze 
Academy and to important posts in the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

The methods of instruction, the constant 
emphasis on the practical and the intense con- 
centration on fundamental technical matters 
created an excellent impression. The most 
noteworthy point about the Academy is its 


ability to treat an extremely complicated 
series of problems as a whole and to find an- 
swers to these problems directly applicable 
to the problem of national defense of the 
country. 

Recruited by universal conscription, 
the Red Army has to its great ad- 
vantage the fact that in the USSR con- 
scription has ceased to meet with ob- 
jection from the population. It is not 
considered as a hard and unpleasant 
duty, but very often as a desirable 
honor, bestowed only on the most 
worthy. Actually, not more than a 
fourth of those eligible are called to 
service. 

Today, the Red Army does not take 
young men away from their homes and 
from their productive work simply to 
make “cannon fodder” out of them. 
The Red Army is a veritable school of 
citizenship; it offers every opportunity 
to study, to learn some trade, to be- 
come politically enlightened, to attain 
a generally higher cultural level. On 
their return to the villages the Red 
Army man and the Red sailor are able 
to contribute to the well-being of their 
communities. 

The Red Army and Navy are not 
set apart as are the military of other 
lands, but are genuinely a part of the 
nation and moreover a part enjoying 
the affection of the population. Not 
only after the expiration of their terms 
of active service but often while still in 
the ranks, the Red Army men help the 
civilian population in agricultural work, 
in the construction of roads and 
bridges, or in various projects of indus- 
trial enterprises, when extra labor 
is urgently needed. 

(Continued on page 32) 








THE CHILDREN’S MOVIE THEATRE 


HE First Children’s Cinema 

Theatre, which was officially open- 
ed last May, is already a_ success. 
The large handsome theatre with 
rooms adjoining it, located in the Gov- 
ernment Apartment Buildings on 
Bersenevsky Quai, has been given over 
to the children of Moscow for their 
entertainment and -education in the 
field of motion pictures. This is only 
another manifestation of the Soviet 
Government’s constant emphasis on the 
welfare and cultural development of its 
youngest generation. 

Since nineteen twenty, Soviet chil- 
dren have had their own theatres, 
where performances are created for 
them and where dramatic talent and 
young spectators learn to understand 
each other. In the field of the cinema, 
there have been special programs for 
children, and in some other cities there 
are children’s cinemas, but the First 
Children’s Cinema Theatre of Mos- 
cow brings the cinema and ‘its child 
audience closer together than ever 

It was at the suggestion of Stalin 
that the present plan of a cinema thea- 
tre for children was carried out. 

Za] Luvovitch Shusterman, twenty- 
six years old, was given the position as 
director. He has had six years experi- 
ence in the Soviet Film Industry, and 
three years special work in the field 
of children’s movies. Under him is an 
assistant of twenty years and a trained 
staff of four, who take care of the 
children. It is significant that the statt 
and directors are all young, and there- 
fore especially sympathetic with the 
lively group in their charge. 

The doors of the First Cinema 
Theatre open an hour before the first 
screening. During this hour the staff 
sees to it that the children are properly 
entertained. A young instructor, ex- 
perienced in mass work with children, 
tells them stories, or to the accompani- 
ment of a piano leads them in peasant 
dances, songs and games. One room has 
children’s magazines and newspapers. 
Another checkerboards. The children 
are encouraged to hold special meetings 
where they discuss with one of the staff 
what movies they like and why. From 
time to time, various professional work- 
ers from the cinema studios are invited 
to talk with the children about their 
film experiences. Recently G. V. Alex- 
androv, the director of the new Soviet 
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film, CIRCUS, and some of the cast 
from the picture, entertained the chil- 
dren. Occasionally the guests learn as 
much as the children. When a certain 
scenario writer, who is working on a 
film about the Young Pioneers, came 
and went over her story with the chil- 
dren, they cleared up a difficulty she 
was having in one of her scenes. 

A bell announces the opening of the 
cinema theatre itself, and the children 
swarm into the auditorium, which can 
seat an audience of sixteen hundred. 
Only children accompanied by parents 
can sit in the balcony because of the 
danger of falling off. Children alone 
pay twenty-five kopeks. In groups 
from school, they pay nothing. Often 
before the picture begins, one of the 
staff analyzes the story for the audi- 
ence. Even though the movies are 
chosen for the children, there may be 
some incidents in the action which need 
clarifying. For instance in the film, 
THE REPORT CARD, where 
school life before the Revolution is de- 
picted, the old social order was ex- 
plained. The speaker added that some 
of the children at previous perform- 
ances had laughed at the principai 


character when he fell down stairs. 


“You shouldn’t laugh then, it’s a very 
sad moment in the life of the poor 
boy,” she told the youthful audience. 
After the picture, the children can 









gather around one of the staff and talk 
about their reactions. And a class from 
school returns to discuss the merits of 
the movie with its teacher. 

While the children with tickets for 
the first performance are seeing the 
movie, those who will attend the sec- 
ond showing enjoy their hour with the 
staff. There are four performances for 
children daily, all in the afternoon. 
After seven in the evening, only those 
over sixteen are admitted, and then 
there is no pre-screening entertainment. 
On an average, 2,500 children a day go 
to this cinema theatre, and on free days 
over 5,000. One of the difficult tasks 
is to prevent the children from spend- 
ing all afternoon there. The children 
may remain for only one performance. 
Some children enjoy attending so 
much that they come twice to the same 
program. 

The Moscow Cinema Trust is al- 
ready planning to build a new chil- 
dren’s theatre, which will be able to 
seat 6,000. With one film studio in 
Moscow devoted only to the making 
of children’s films, and with the suc- 
cessful advent of the First Children’s 
Cinema Theatre and prospects of 
many more like it in Moscow and all 
over the Soviet Union, the cinema of 
the USSR will be still more closely 
allied with the cultural life of the new 
generation. 


*Tom Sawyer” takes time out to pose with a Ukrainian school-mate who is 
looking forward to his screen appearance—Ukrainian Film Studios say the 
Dnieper River is fine in the role of the Mississippi 
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ELECTRIC 
POWER 


By JAMES B. TURNER 


LANNING in the Soviet Union 

implies a deliberate and conscious 
social control of the nation’s produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange, with 
the end of providing a richer life for 
the masses by ever-increasing consump- 
tion, and thereby offering the incentive 
for advancing the productive forces to 
still greater heights of technique and 
efficiency. Planning, hence, is not an 
isolated phenomenon in a particular in- 
dustry, or for a particular group in a 
particular locality. It is rather a syn- 
thesis of social vision and social activ- 
ity for the purpose of enhancing the 
standard of life, education, culture, de- 
velopment of scientific research, the 
building up of adequate leadership, and 
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all other allied forces at play within 
the entire Soviet economy. It is not 
merely that the Soviet Union has a 
planned economy. It has far more, a 
general plan of life interlinked with 
a common purpose in relation to a bet- 
ter future. Thus, in every Soviet citi- 
zen there is instilled the desire to build 
up a civilization with high material 
standards and superior spiritual values 
and to prove to the world that a 
“dream” can be realized by coopera- 
tive action. This, then, calls first for 
the enlistment of the enthusiasm of 
the individual, group and industrial 
unit and then by integration and co- 
ordination, a critical, intelligent and 
concerted effort to forge ahead to the 
social objective—in this case the estab- 
lishment of the socialist state. 

In the consideration of the social 
and economic plan for the Soviet Union 
the appraisal of the natural and pro- 
ductive resources (active and poten- 
tial) on the one hand, and the need 
of the masses (immediate and dormant) 
on the other, constitute the first step. 
It was with these points in view that 
two initial bodies, the Central Statis- 
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tical Administration and a Planning 
Board were established. Though these 
bodies were distinct in character, yet 
their coordination and _ cooperation 
evolved them into two component 
parts of a single unit. The Central 
Statistical Administration is now an 
autonomous Section of the State Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
USSR. 

Statistical schedules are adapted to 
planning schedules and _ vice-versa. 
Each industrial unit reports to its 
respective directing body—all collec- 
tive farms to the Commissariat of Ag- 
riculture, all industrial plants to the 
Commissariat of Heavy or Light In- 
dustries, all cooperative stores to the 
Central Union of Consumers’ Cooper- 
ative Societies and so on. On the basis 
of this information, the Central Sta- 
tistical Administration makes a gen- 
eral summary. Then the “leading 
aims” (a skeleton of ideas and the main 
purposes to be attained in a plan) are 
outlined. For example, the “leading 
aims” of the first five-year plan were 
to lay the foundations of a socialist 
economy through electrification and 
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through the establishment of the basic 
industries: and the “leading aims” of 
the second five year program were to 
further advance the Soviet economy 
through socialization of agriculture, 
coordination of agriculture and indus- 
try, and full development of light in- 
dustries and a consequent elevation of 
the general standard of living. On the 
basis of “leading aims” the “general 
directives” are built. These “general 
directives” are the guide posts for the 
regional planning bodies which work 
out the details of all local and unit 
plans included in their territory. As 
an educative force and to develop 
democratic control of industry, the 
workers in each industrial unit are 
urged to discuss their assignments. In 
most cases the workers, whether indus- 
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Lenin was fully cognizant of the 
efficacy of electricity in the rapid in- 
dustrialization of Soviet enterprises and 
once pithily observed that electricity 
will play the same role in the speeding 
of socialism as steam did in bringing 
about the industrial revolution. And 
so, immediately after the October revo- 
lution, in 1918, when the country was 
still in the throes of civil war, he re- 
quested the Academy of Sciences to 
start scientific investigations with a 
view of reorganizing industry, and 
stressed the necessity of providing am- 
ple supplies of cheap electrical power 
as a basis for the future planned in- 
dustrial development. He laid great 
emphasis on “paying special attention 
to the electrification of industry and 
transport and the employment of elec- 
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The dam at the District hydroelectric station at Dniepropetrovsk, Ukraine 


trial or agricultural, after discussion 
and deliberation, submit a counter-plan 
to increase their quota. Incidentally, 
this technique is conducive to labor dis- 
cipline, team work, and a genuine 
realization of the individual’s share and 
responsibility and importance in a 
great undertaking. It also contributes 
to the growing understanding of the 
worker of not merely what the unit 
is supposed to produce but what the 
interest of the community needs. The 
individual counter-plans are sent to the 
regional planning bodies, where they 
are integrated and in turn forwarded 
to the Central Planning Commission 
where a composite final plan is recon- 
structed. 
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tricity in agriculture.” He considered 
electrification as a major factor in the 
abolition of disparity between town 
and country life and as a valuable force 
in eliminating the differences between 
mental and physical labor. In Decem- 
ber, 1920, the Commission for the Elec- 
trification of Russia submitted a plan, 
known as the GOELRO plan. In 
making this plan the academicians en- 
countered baffling problems which led 
them to embark upon an entirely radi- 
cal approach in contrast to established 
practices. The industrial districts of 
Moscow, Leningrad, Ivanovo Vozne- 
sensk and Nijni Novgorod (now 
Gorky), where most of the large en- 
gineering works were to be established, 


were quite removed from the bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal fields of the 
Ukraine or the oil fields on the Caspian 
Sea. Therefore, for economic and stra- 
tegic purposes, it was decided to make 
these areas quite independent of fuel 
supplies from the Ukraine and Cau- 
casia, by the exploitation of low grade 
fuel (peat and brown coal) located in 
the immediate vicinity. The shortcom- 
ings in the use of peat as a power-sta- 
tion fuel have been overcome through 
a great amount of excellent experi- 
mental work on the development of 
methods of securing and burning peat 
fuel. Soviet engineers have designed 
ingenious machinery and very efficient 
grates to extract the full value from 
peat. Thus full utilization of local 
fuel resources was realized. 

In commending the GOELRO plan 
Lenin stated that, “Without electrifi- 
cation progress in industry is impos- 
sible.” The plan called for a rise of 
180 to 200 per cent of the pre-war 
level and was projected for a term of 
ten to fifteen years. The guiding prin- 
ciples of the plan were the concentra- 
tion of the electric power production 
by constructing regional stations, and 
centralization of production by inter- 
connections through high voltage net- 
works. 

The plan was not only fulfilled 
within a period of ten years but a 
great many additions not provided in 
the plan, such as new plants, enlarge- 
ment of regional electric stations, erec- 
tion of extra units, etc., were achieved. 
The map shows the electric power sta- 
tions projected in the GOELRO plan 
and the principal units built over and 
above the specifications of the plan. 
It may be noted in passing that when 
this ambitious plan was initiated the 
leaders of the electrical industry in 
more advanced technical countries con- 
sidered it a “pipe dream” and dis- 
missed it as destined to ignominious 
failure. How, then, was this achieved? 
Economic planning in the USSR is 
based neither on actuarial calculations 
nor on a conjectural hypothesis, but is 
grounded on keen foresight and scien- 
tific appraisal of the socialist economy. 
It was achieved by taking over and 
mastering the most advanced trends 
known in the realm of engineering and 
applying them in the design and con- 
struction of the electrical plants to meet 
the needs of the entire USSR. 

The salient characteristics of the 
planned electric power in the USSR 
may be listed as follows: 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By MAXIM GORKY 


An early story, never before translated, about the Russia of the “Lower Depths” 


per sitting in a pub with a cer- 
tain fellow, I urged him, out of 
boredom, to tell me something about his 
life. My companion was an object in- 
credibly battered and torn. He looked as 
though he had spent his whole life squeez- 
ing his body through narrow places. As a 
result his clothes were in tatters and his 
body itself had vanished somewhere, as 
though it had been plucked away from 
his bones. The man was spare, angular, 
completely bald. There was not one hair 
on his yellow skull. His cheeks were 
sunken. His cheek bones protruded in 
two sharp points and the skin on them 
was pulled so taut that it shone, while the 
rest of his face was covered completely 
with fine wrinkles. But his eyes were 
sharp and intelligent. His long bony 
nose kept twitching mockingly and the 
speech of this man flowed very glibly 
through his lips, half covered with a stiff 
red moustache. It seemed to me that he 
must have led a very interesting life. 

“Tell you my story?” he asked in a 
hoarse voice. “So... I suppose I must 
tell it, if you are buying the drinks. But 
the whole story, that wouldn’t do. It’s 
a very long life I have lived. It would be 
dull to listen to, and not very jolly to 
relate. But some little piece, some little 
anecdote—if that’s what you want, I can 
do it... . You want that? Very well— 
only order a couple of beers for me, for 
my trouble. You know there are times 
when it may be as unpleasant for a man 
to dip into his past as to dive into a 
cesspool. 

“This little tale, my good sir, will 
hardly seem of any significance to you, or 
suitable for your literary purposes. But 
to me—well, I like this story. The affair, 
as you will see, was a very simple one. 
Here it is... .” 

* ok x 

One Christmas Eve we, myself and my 
comrade Yashka Sizov, had been wander- 
ing about the streets all day. We tendered 
our services to various ladies, offering to 
carry their bundles. But the ladies re- 
fused our help, hailed izvoschiks (cab- 
bies) and rode off, from which you will 
see that Yashka and I had no luck at all. 
We also did some begging and in that 
way raked in a little. I took in 29 kopeks, 
of which one ten-kopek piece, given me 
by some gentleman on the steps of the 
county court house, turned out to be 
counterfeit. Yashka, a much more tal- 
ented fellow than I, was rich by evening— 
he had 11 rubles 76 kopeks. This sum, so 
he said, had been given him all at once by 
some lady and this lady was so generous 
and kind that she gave Yashka not only 
the money but added her purse and even 
a handkerchief. That sometimes hap- 
pens, you know—sometimes people get 
into such a state through sheer kindness 
that it goes to their heads and they are 
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almost ready to kill you with generosity. 

When Yashka told me about the truly 
Christian behavior of this lady, he kept 
looking around for some reason. Prob- 
ably he wanted once again to thank this 
good soul for her generous bounty—and 
he hustled me along saying: “Come on, 
hurry up, let’s get out of here!” 

‘We were already running at breakneck 
speed. I yearned with my whole being, 
with every inch of my frozen body, to 
get to some warm place. The wind blew, 
flinging up the snow from the streets, 
hurling it down from the roofs. The 
cold, sharp burrs flew through the air 
and stuck under my collar, scraped against 
my face like knives. My neck was so 
frozen that it felt as thin as a finger, as 
if it would snap off at the least careless 
movement. So I drew it down farther 
and farther between my shoulders, afraid 
of losing my head. Neither of us was 
dressed for the season, but Yashka was 
warmed by his success and I was still 
colder with envy. 

You see, I was a failure, damn 
it! Once in my life I had had a present 
of a samovar, and full of hot water at 
that, so that when I ran away with it 
the water scalded me on the leg, and I 
had to stay in the jail hospital for a week 
and a half. And another time ... but 
that has nothing to do with the story. 

And so Yashka and I scurried down 
the street, and he kept musing aloud. 

“We'll have a grand holiday, pay our 
rent—there you are, you old hag! Get a 
quart of vodka... and if we had a 
ham... Mmm... some ham would 
be good. Br-r-r-r! Expensive, probably. 
Do you know, by the way, what ham 
costs now?” 

I did not know. But I knew what 
ham would be worth to my insides, and 
we decided to get a ham. We agreed to 
buy it in the store where we found the 
most people. When a store is crowded 
with buyers, that means it has good wares. 
Then you can select whatever is to your 
taste. 

“Let me have a ham!” cried Yashka, 
pushing through the crowd of customers. 
“Show me a ham, not the largest, but a 
good one. . . . Excuse me, but you jabbed 
me in the side, too. ... I know who is 
the roughneck here, alright! But I also 
know that you can’t get anywhere here 
with politeness. It isn’t my fault ‘that 
it’s uncomfortable here—crowded. What’s 
that you say? I felt of your pocket? Ex- 
cuse me, your hand touched mine when 
you were fumbling inside my coat... 
I am buying for cash—we both have the 
same rights... .” 

Yashka conducted himself in the shop 
as though he had come to buy out the 
whole stock of hams, three hundred or 
so. And I, taking advantage of the hulla- 
balloo he caused, acquired in my own 


modest way a box of candy, a bottle of 
olive oil, and two large sausages. 

“Now we're all set for the holiday,” 
chortled Yashka, “we'll have a feast!” 
He skipped as he walked, sniffed loudly 
with his “ventilator” as he called his 
broad, fat nose, and his gray eyes sparkled 
with joy. I was happy too. 

To eat well once in a while—that is a 
great pleasure for lowly people. 

And so, my good sir, we approach our 
home, and the snow storm drives us on. 
We lived at that time on the edge of 
the town in the cellar of a pious old 
woman who traded in the market place. 
That part of the city was deserted and 
empty. In winter not a soul was to be 
seen on the streets after six in the eve- 
ning, and anyone who did venture there 
would certainly have his heart in his 
mouth. 

We hurried along and suddenly we 
saw—a man walking ahead of us. He 
was staggering as he walked, as though 
drunk. Yashka nudged me and whis- 
pered: 

“In a shuba (fur coat)!” 

And to meet a man in a shuba is, you 
understand, very pleasant, because a 
shuba has no buttons and so is very easy 
to remove. We walk along behind this 
man and see that he is broad-shouldered, 
not short by any means. ... He is 
muttering something. We consider. 

But all of a sudden he stops, so unex- 
pectedly that we almost bump our noses 
against his back. He stops, waves his 
arms, and bellows in a robust bass voice: 

“I am he whom no one lo-oves. . . .” 

It was as if a shot had rung out. We 
both shied away from him. But he had 
already noticed us. He stood with his 
back to the fence—an experienced fellow 
—and asked: 

“Who's there? Thieves?” 

“Only poor beggars.” Yashka an- 
swered him, modestly. 

“Poor beggars? ‘That is good... 
that is good . . . because I too am poor 

. . in spirit . . . where are you going?” 

“To our hovel,” Yashka told him. 

“And I will go with you. Because... . 
where else have I to go? Nowhere... . 
Beggars! Take me with you. I will 
give you food and drink . . . you give me 
refuge, affection.” 

“Let’s invite him along,” whispered 
Yashka to me. 

In the bellowing voice of this man I 
heard the tones of drunkenness, but I 
heard something else there too—the agony 
of a torn, sick heart. I have a good sense 
of drama—in my time I was a prompter 
on the stage—and I began to urge this 
bellowing creature to come along with 
us. 
“T’ll come! I'll come with you, beg- 
gars,” he roared with all the strength of 
his huge chest. 
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We walked along beside him, and he 
told us: 

“Do you know who I am? I am a 
man running away from Christmas. As- 
sessor Goncharov, Nikolay Dmitrich— 
that is who I am. I have a home, a wife, 
I have children there—two sons—and I 
love them. There are flowers, pictures, 
books . . . all that is mine. Everything 
there is beautiful. ... It is warm and 
comfortable in my home. If you, beggars, 
had had everything that is in my home, 
you would long ago have drunk it all up. 
You—are pigs, of course, drunkards. .. . 
But I—I am not a drunkard, even though 
I am drunk now. I am drunk because I 
am suffocating. Because on holidays it is 
always crushing and stifling to me. You 
cannot understand that. It is a deep 
wound . . . it is my sickness.” 

I listened to him with great curiosity. 
Always when I see a great healthy man I 
think that man is unhappy. Because life 
is not for the big and healthy people. 
Life was made for the little, the weak, the 
puny, the wretched. Put a sturgeon in a 
swamp. It will die there, it will die for 
certain. And frogs, leeches, and all such 
scum cannot live in clear running water. 
To me this bellowing creature was a great 
curiosity. 

And so we took him home with us, to 
our cellar, thereby frightening our land- 
lady a good deal. She thought that we 
had brought him there in order to rob 
him, and wanted to report our intentions 
to the police. We managed to calm her 
down, begging the old lady to compare 
our puny frames and his—enormous, with 
huge hands, great head, and broad chest. 
He could have strangled us and the old 
woman without even getting into a sweat. 
Then the old woman, appeased, was sent 
off to the pub, and we three sat down at 
the table. 

So there we sat in our tiny lair, drinking 
a little something for the sake of the 
holiday. Our guest threw off his shuba 
and sat in his shirt alone, without his 
vest. He sat opposite us and roared: 

“You really are thieves—I feel it. You 
lie when you call yourselves beggars— 
you are too young to be beggars. . 
and then—your eyes are too insolent. But 
whoever you are, it’s all the same to me. 
I know that you’re not ashamed to live— 
that’s the whole point. And I—I am 
ashamed. I ran away from my home out 
of shame!” 

You know, good sir, there is a certain 
disease, a nervous disease, called St. Vitus’ 
Dance. And there are some people whose 
consciences have this disease. And I saw 
that the assessor was one of these 
people. ... 

“In my home,” he went on, “everything, 
everything is just as it should be. Every- 
thing has been placed and hung once and 
forever, and everything has grown so fast 
to its place that even an earthquake could 
not budge all those chairs, pictures, book- 
cases. .. . They have thrust their roots 
down into the floor, and into my wife’s 
soul. Wooden and soulless, they have 
grown into our lives, and I myself can- 
not get along without them. Do you 
understand? From association with all 
this wooden rubbish—you turn to wood 
yourself. You get used to it, worry about 
it, feel sorry for it—damn it. And it 
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keeps on growing and crowding you out, 
it pushes the air out of the room, and 
makes it impossible to breathe. And now 
this army of habits is all decked out for 
the holiday, all washed and polished—and 
it shines. It shines disgustingly. It 
laughs at me. Yes! It knows. Once I 
had only three things—a bed, a chair, a 
table. There was also a portrait of 
Herzen. . . . And now I have hundreds 
of pieces of furniture—and it demands to 
be sat on by people worthy of its price. 
. . . Well, plenty of people of that kind 
come to sit on it.” 

The assessor drank down a glass of 
vodka, and went on. 

“These are all decent people, half-dead 
people—they are pious cows, brought up 
on flavorless green grass from the 
meadows of Russian letters. I am inex- 
pressibly bored with them—I am smoth- 
ered by the stale odor of their talk... . 
I already know everything that they can 
possibly say, and I know that there is 
nothing they can do to become more vital, 
more interesting. Faugh! They are 
terrifying people in the dullness of their 
souls... . They are all so ponderous, so 
enormous, and their words are as heavy 
as stones.... They can crush you. 
When they come near me I feel as though 
I were being hemmed in with bricks, im- 
mured in some ancient wall... I hate 
them. . . . But I cannot drive them out 
and so I am afraid of them. . . . It is not 
I who attract them—lI am a morose, sil- 
ent man. ... They simply come to sit 
on my furniture. And I cannot throw out 
the furniture. My wife loves it. My 
wife lives for the sake of the furniture, 
by God. And she has herself turned to 
wood. .. .” 

The assessor began to laugh, leaning 
back against the wall. 

And Yashka, who was probably begin- 
ning to find the assessor’s wails tiresome, 
taking advantage of the lull in the tale, 
said: 

“And you, Excellency, why don’t you 
break this furniture on your wife’s head ?” 

“Wha-at?” 

“Well—that is to say, get rid of it, 
once and for all!” 

“Fool!” 

He shook his drunken head, and letting 
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it droop on his chest, said simply: 

“I feel horribly sick. And—how alone 
I am. Tomorrow is Christmas ... and 
I cannot ...I cannot stay home. I 
can’t possibly stay home!” 

“Stay and visit us,” proposed Yashka. 

“You?” The assessor looked around. 

Our hovel was smeared all over with 
soot and dirt. 

“Tt’s disgusting here too. But look here, 
you rascals ... we'll move to a hotel. 
Will that do? Tomorrow. And we'll 
keep on drinking. Would you like that? 
And we'll think, too. .. . We'll think of 
a way of life. All right? I meanit. It’s 
time to stop leading a respectable life, 
high time! However, you two are thieves, 
and you wouldn’t understand that.” 

“T understand you,” I said. 

“You—who are you?” he asked me. 

“T used to be respectable once myself,” 
I said. “I also knew the joys of a peace- 
ful and untroubled existence—and the 
petty details that go with that way of life 
pushed me out of it. They pressed and 
crushed my soul out of me, and all that 
was init. I suffered as you are suffering 
now, I started drinking, became a drunk- 
ard. . . . Permit me to introduce myself.” 

The assessor stared at me; he appraised 
me in gloomy silence for a long time. I 
saw his thick red lips, trembling fastidi- 
ously under his bushy moustache, while 
his nose was wrinkled in a manner alto- 
gether unflattering to me. 

“You are all here?” he asked suddenly. 

“All of me,” I admitted. 

“Who are you?” he asked, still looking 
me over. 

“A man—any son-of-a-bitch is a man, 
and vice versa... .” 

In those days I was a great hand at 
aphorisms. 

“Hmmm—most wisely said,” said the 
assessor without taking his eyes off me. 

“We have some education too,” Yashka 
began in his modest way. “We can quite 
measure up to you. We are plain people, 
but witless . .. and then, we don’t like 
all sorts of grand furniture either. . 
What good is it? A man doesn’t sit 
down on a chair with his face. . . . Now 
suppose you get to be friends with us.” 

“I?” asked the assessor. He seemed 
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The Theatre of Children’s Art gives a performance at the Moscow 
Palace of Pioneers—these little girls belong to the folk-dancing 
group 


These young chess enthusiasts are playing in the 
sunny gardens of the Palace of Pioneers in Tash. 
pees kent, capital of Soviet Uzbekistan 








N the dining room of the Natiq 
Hotel in Moscow we met }f 
Kornei Chukhovsky, the author 
“Krokodil”, “Dr. Limpopo” and “Ty 
, those light-hearted rhymed wo 
which have for Russian children : 
adults the magic of “Mother Gow 
and “Alice” combined. Why ¢ 
still buy annually millions of copies 
these books is a mystery, since everyt 
knows them by heart. Mr. Chukhow 
is about sixty, tall and slim, wit 
youthful face, white hair and bri 
blue eyes. He is humorously mou 
that no one knows of him as thes 
scure author of an excellent work! 


Nekrassov and, more recently, ! 


oe td ge —. . model of the Moscow translator of Walt Whitman. 
subway in the technical sect: M ° 
ules at ieee of Moscow's He had just come down from 


ingrad, where he lives, to attend ti 
opening of the new Children’s Pal 
in Moscow a few days hence, and wh 








Mitya Pivovarev stud- 
ies modelling in the 
beautiful Pioneers’ 
Palace in Kharkov 
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And here young Mus- 
covites are studying 
art under the instruc- 
tion of some of the 
foremost Soviet 
painters 








Taxidermy lessons for young bird-lovers of 
Kharkov 
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By Rebecca Drucker 





re waiting had wandered down to take a 
an preliminary view of it. His excitement 


was intense. “Do not leave without 
lati seeing this,” he begged, his eyes ablaze 
t Mm with enthusiasm. “You will not see 
hor anything like this anywhere in the 


“Ti world.” 


' ‘ Aviation laboratory in the 
| wo And he was right. : ; Kharkov Children’s Pal- 
en 3 In the Kirovskaya, in the heart of ace where airminded 

owe the city, stands a green park about two sa ptt “ gear 

‘ ee et a ‘ with materials, tools and 

y OB * squares wide. Within it is a huge pom all the equipment they 

pis pous building in the ugly architecture need for making air- 
veri of the nineties. This, and another build- plane models 


chow ing of a like pattern, had been the 
with home of one of the merchant princes 
brite =of Moscow—Wissotzky, the tea mer- 
our chant. ‘Iwo people, a master and a 
the @® mistress, and an army of servants, had 
ork@® occupied the vast premises, consisting 


ly, @ of more than a hundred rooms with 
private theatre and great ballrooms. 
m It was our last day in Moscow, so 


ond i we arrived while the finishing touches 
Pall were being put on the building, whose 
d whl official opening ceremonies were to take 
place on the day following. Electric 
bulbs were being put into place, ma- 
chinery was being tested, mechanics on 
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step-ladders were everywhere, directors fer Po A 


were anxiously supervising everything. on the walls of the 
The interior of the building had been Moscow Children’s 
cn aaa ; Palace 
almost completely reconstructed. It 
was being made ready for two thou- 
sand children who were waiting to 
burst into it. Ten thousand children 
would pass through each week. These 
thousands were at first to be the fore- 
most of the young pioneers. Bu-, the 


w’s fables and Pushkin’s tales adorn the walls director explained, in two years every 









district in Moscow would have a palace 
like this, even finer, and in time 

What is a children’s palace? It is 
not a place of learning, nor is it yet 
wholly a place of diversion. It is a 
place where for children from three 
to sixteen the world of reality and the 
world of imagination meet. It is 
a conception of recreation so unique to 
the Soviet system that it is better to 
describe than to define it. 

A part of the park has been turned 
into a small Greek theatre. Here is a 
little amphitheatre in the classic style, 
with seats for six hundred, on whose 
outdoor stage, against leafy trees and 
shrubs, will be given concerts and spec- 
tacles. 

The main hall is flanked by two 
great rooms. One is a reception room 
with comfortable chairs, piano, fine 
rugs—on the walls portraits of Lenin, 
Stalin and other heroes of the Revolu- 
tion—where adults and children may 
meet. The other is a playroom for very 
young children. And here is where 
one begins to understand what a col- 
lective enterprise can be. 

It is a wide sunny room. The walls 
are exquisite pastel murals of fanciful 
subjects—light, almost dreamlike in 
texture, gay, done by a famous Rus- 
sian artist. There is a wide shallow 
water basin at one end of the room, 
where boats wait to be sailed and where 
a great collection of rubber and cellu- 
loid water toys are close at hand. The 
rubber carps, crocodiles and sea mon- 
sters are the gifts of the rubber work- 
ers. Hobby horses with dashing manes, 
giraffes, delightfully plush and spotted, 
sleek tigers and huge bears in profusion, 
dolls of the many races that make up 
the USSR, are the gift of an artel of 
toy workers. More animals, designed 
by famous artists and executed in wood 
and composition are the gift of an- 
other artel working in this medium, to- 
gether with every kind of wooden toy 
and building blocks. Railway trains 
electrically run over what seems miles 
of shining steel rail, complete with 
stations, signal system and trainyards, 
are the gift of another group of toy- 
makers. At the far end of the room 
is a corner for “dressing up.” On 
neatly stacked shelves are dozens of 
costumes. The costumes are ingeni- 
ously made, mostly front and very little 
back. The child snaps a fastener at the 
neck and another at the waist, and he 
is most satisfyingly transformed into a 
Red Indian, Turk, Eskimo, Chinese, 
Caucasian or Dutch little boy or girl, 
complete with headdress! 
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Below the main floor is a theatre, 
with a professionally equipped stage, 
good switchboard and dressing rooms. 
There is a big studio, where the young 
people can design and build their own 
scenery. There are workshops for mak- 
ing costumes, dance and_ rehearsal 
rooms, staff in attendance and six hun- 
dred seats. Not the least engaging 
feature of this theatre is the ice-cream 
parlor in the lobby. It is in the form 
of a cavernous sea-grotto. Here in a 
fascinating submarine glow, against 
gleaming encrusted walls and under 
the most realistic stalactites, the young 
can imbibe those vast quantities of ice- 
cream to which they are so alarmingly 
addicted. 

We ascend. Everywhere the walls 
are brilliant with pictured tales from 
Russian folk-lore and the dashing ex- 
ploits of fabled heroes. 

It is impossible to catalogue more 
than a few of the uses to which the 
hundred rooms are devoted. 

There is, for instance, the Room of 
the Young Traveler, where the over- 
hanging light is a great globe of the 
world. On the walls are frescoed the 
routes of the great travelers of the 
world—the routes of Magellan, Marco 
Polo, Columbus, Lindbergh and others. 
There are extraordinary animated 
maps, where the press of a button il- 
luminates in turn the places on the 
map where the mineral and agricul- 
tural resources of the Soviet Union 
are to be found. Navigation instru- 
ments, the arctic and the tropics in 
ingenious panorama, splendid big books 
and maps to pore over and a young at- 
tendant to talk things over with, give 
a window on the world to the young 
Russian, 

There is the Room of the Young 
Botanist, where he may experiment 
with seed and fern collections, where 
under the conditions of a green-house 
he may experiment with growing things 
under trained supervision. ‘There is 
also the Room of the Young Pavlov, 
where he may bring his bugs and frogs 
and worms and lizards for study, and 
nearby an aviary and a small zoo and 
an aquarium, where the young biologist 
may be on intimate terms with the 
animals he proposes to adopt. 

Going from scientific to technical 
subjects, we come to the Room of the 
Young Aeronaut. There are drawing 
tables, instruments, racks with many 
kind of materials and a director. Here 
the young aviation enthusiast will de- 
sign, work over and execute any kind 
of aviation models that interest him. 


Aviation workers have donated the 
equipment. 

The Rooms of Communications have 
been marvellously equipped by the tele- 
phone and telegraph workers. The 
telephone room has an alcove contain- 
ing a miniature working model of the 
Moscow telephone system. All the 
mysteries of telephone, cable and tele- 
graph are exposed for the children in 
all their aspects. The telegraph work- 
ers have donated a complete set of 
equipment even to a teletype machine. 
The machinery is not to look at but to 
use. 

The Room of the Young Radio En- 
thusiast is made up of laboratory, work- 
shop and broadcasting room. Programs 
will be regularly broadcast. Here he 
can, if he likes, become a_ practical 
mechanic in radio or become a sound 
engineer, studying sound waves in their 
control in practical experiments. 

One of the most unique of all the 
rooms is the Room of the Young In- 
ventor. Everyone knows this most pes- 
tiferous stage in youth when it begins 
to attack the problem of practical in- 
vention. It is a stage endured by pa- 
rents only in the conviction that it will 
soon pass. But here this stage is actu- 
ally encouraged. The young genius 
brings his ideas to the director, who 
talks it over with him very seriously. 
If there is any value in the idea, he 
helps him to clarify it, assists him in 
blue-printing it and guides him in ex- 
ecuting it through the various stages. 
It is said that several of the inventions 
of children have been found practically 
useful and have been adopted. 

For the boy or girl more interested 
in the arts than in technical subjects 
there are studios for sculpture and 
painting, for weaving and embroidery 
and for dancing and music. There are 
special libraries connected with many 
of the rooms and a central library be- 
sides. The library is extensive, con- 
tains some of the finest products of 
book-making in the Soviet Union, and 
is the gift of the state publishing house. 

Game rooms and gymnasiums are 
of course an important feature of the 
whole equipment. Characteristically, 
the chess room has been given special 
attention. The fine wood paneling of 
the room is embossed with big red and 
black chess figures, and even the chrom- 
ium lamps are in the shape of the knight 
and the bishop. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about this extraordinary institution is 
the nature of the collaboration that has 

(Continued on page 33) 
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CONFOUNDING THE LIES 
OF THE NAZI PRESS—The fol- 
lowing figures indicate the high level 
of prosperity attained by the collective 
farms of the German Autonomous Re- 
public on the Volga: 

Total planted acreage increased 
since 1916 by one-third—300 hectares ; 
the actual acreage per household is 
now 17 hectares (about 42 acres). 
Each collective farm has an average 
of three livestock breeding enterprises. 
In addition, every farmer will by the 
end of this year own a cow. As a re- 
sult of the increase in the supply of 
raw materials new industries are being 
developed: creameries, meat and vege- 
table canning plants. 


116,000 BICYCLES will be im- 
ported into the villages this fall to 
stimulate purchases of excess grain 
from individual farmers and collec- 
tives. From a luxury, the bicycle has 
become a necessity in the contemporary 
Soviet village and the demand contin- 
ues to exceed the supply by several- 


fold. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT ANNI- 
VERSARIES were marked in the Sov- 
iet Union on the first of October. The 
Stalin automobile plant in Moscow and 
the Kharkov tractor factory celebrated 
their fifth birthdays. The growth of 
productivity of these two giants of the 
first five-year plan mirrors the phenom- 
enal rise of Soviet industry as a 
whole. The Stalin plant started with 
an output of 800 trucks in the last 
quarter of 1931; produced 15,149 ma- 
chines in 1932, 30,500 in 1935, and 
33,000 for the first nine months of 
this year. After the present expansion 
program is completed the plant will 
have a capacity of 95,000 trucks and 
buses and 15,000 passenger automo- 
biles of the Buick type. The tractor 
plant attained in 1932 an output of one 
hundred tractors per day in three 
shifts. At present the output is 150 
tractors per day in two shifts. Indi- 
vidual monthly productivity has risen 
from 643 rubles in 1931 to 2,649 
rubles in 1936. The plant has earned 
a net profit of 108.8 million rubles 
during the last few years. 


AN AUTOMOBILE ASSEM- 
BLY PLANT with an output of 
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FACTS and FIGURES 


60,000 1% ton trucks is being built in 
Rostov. The parts for the finished 
product will come from the Gorky 
plant, and the output for next year 
has been set at 20,000 machines. 


OTTO KLEMPERER, world re- 
nowned conductor, who was driven out 
of Germany by the Nazis, will head 
an ensemble of 130 accomplished Sov- 
iet musicians to be known as the Na- 
tional Symphonic Orchestra of the 
Soviet Union. Outstanding native 
and foreign conductors have been in- 
vited to participate. In addition to 
offering the best symphonic music to 
Soviet audiences, the ensemble will 
serve as a school for other orchestral 
groups in the country. 


MAGNITOGORSK, THE CITY 
OF STEEL, which has risen on the 
bare steppes of the Urals, around the 
huge steel plant of the same name, 
now has 250,000 inhabitants. A hand- 
some theatre, seven schools, and a hos- 
pital have been built during the cur- 
rent year; 32,000 square metres of 
living space are scheduled to be com- 
pleted before January 1, 1937. 


168 PRIVATE DWELLINGS, 
out of a total of 368 being built for 
the Stakhanovites of the South-Ural 
Railroad, have been completed and oc- 
cupied by the workers’ families. The 
homes are being built with government 


aid. 





A textile worker taking a 
course in modelling after 
working hours in the Art 
Studio of the Council of 


Trade Unions in Moscow 

The Mikoyan canning plant 
in the Azov Black Sea 
territory turned out 46,000,- 
000 cans of food last year 





THE FASTEST PASSENGER 
PLANE IN EUROPE has been built 
in the Soviet Union. The machine, a 
twin-motored, 12-seater, develops an 
average speed of 350 kilometers per 
hour (approximately 218 miles) and 
compares with the fastest planes in the 
United States. 


THE INCREASE OF LIVE- 
STOCK continues at the high rate 
established during the last two years. 
According to the cattle census taken 
in June of this year, the Central, South- 
ern and Eastern parts of the USSR 
showed the following increases: big 
horned cattle—15.6 per cent, sheep 
and goats—19.3 per cent and hogs— 
43.1 per cent. The number of horses 
increased by 5.5 per cent against 1.5 
per cent in the previous year. 


A GIANT WOOLEN MILL, 
which will treat the product from its 
raw state to the finished article, is 
being built near Moscow. The mill 
will manufacture 110 million rubles 
worth of high quality woolens a year. 
A new city for 150,000 inhabitants will 
spring up near the enterprise to house 
the workers and their families. 


FIRST PLACE IN THE EX- 
PORT OF PIG IRON among the 
world’s nations is now occupied by the 
Soviet Union. This position of emi- 
nence was attained during the first six 
months of this year when the Soviet 
Union exported 340,000 tons of pig 
iron and its share of the world ex- 
port of this metal increased from 8.9 
per cent in 1934 to 31.7 per cent. The 
success of the Soviet Union in this 
field is due entirely to the high quality 
of this product. 
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By 


ALEXANDER AVDEYENKO 


THE STORY THUS FAR: 


The story opens with a picture of the 
desperate misery of a Donbas miner’s fam- 
ily in old Russia. Ostap works in the 
rolling mill where conditions are very bad. 
Ostap’s oldest son Kozma and his daugh- 
ter Varka also work in the mill. The three 
younger children, Mitka, Nyurka and Sanya 
(a nickname for Alexander), the hero, col- 
lect scrap iron. The family lives in a filthy 
settlement nicknamed “Dog Kennels.” 

Kozma, urged on by the toothless fur- 
naceman Garbuz, a leader among the work- 
ers, takes part in strikes, and is sent to 
Siberia. Sanya’s mother drinks herself to 
death. Varka, the older daughter, becomes 
a prostitute. Ostap is killed in an encoun- 
ter with Butylochkin, the foreman of the 
mill, his lifelong enemy. Mitka and 
Nyurka die of hunger. Sanya is left alone. 

Word of the Tsar’s overthrow finally 
reaches the Dog Kennels. The Cossacks 
attack the people, as, led by Garbus, they 
are celebrating the revolution. Sanya runs 
away and is picked up by Wings, a dis- 
reputable character who lives by thieving. 
Sanya thus becomes one of the army of 
homeless waifs who in earlier years ranged 
up and down the country, a prey te the 
most vicious elements of the population, 
and themselves a menace to the community. 
He is picked up and taken into one of the 
children’s homes established to solve this 
problem, but runs away because he finds 
the life dull after the wild life of the road. 
He is picked up by an armored train oper- 
ating against the Poles who are fighting 
the new workers’ republic. Garbuz, former 
Donetz metal worker, is commander of 
the train. Sanya becomes engine-driver 
Bogatyreo’s assistant. 

Later Sanya is expelled from the detach- 
ment because he is found with a bottle of 
vodka Bogatyrev has given him. He meets 
Wings again and together they start rob- 
bing the trains. In a fight over some loot 
Sanya stabs Wings in self-defense. He is 
picked up unconscious and comes to him- 
self in a Commune for Homeless Waifs. 
At first Sanya is delighted to be clean and 
comfortable. But soon he tires of the 
routine. 

He attempts to run away, but is caught 
by Antonich as he is climbing out of the 


No long ago I became a student at 
one of the evening institutes. I 
was very lucky at the examinations. The 
committee happened to put questions that 
I could answer quite easily, and I was 
entered for the Literature Course. After 
the first lecture, however, I realized that 
I should have put in years of preparation 
between attending the Factory School 
and this first lecture. 

I replan my working day. Eight hours, 
no more, on the engine. I have as much 
faith in my brigade as I have in myself. 
Together we worried over the life of the 
engine, won it back to perfect health, 
raised production to an unheard-of pitch 
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window. Antonich suggests that if he real- 
ly wants to leave, the boys will escort 
him to the gate. Sanya remains. He 
gradually throws off his old life, but the 
process is slow and painful. 

At last through study and work and wise 
handling Sanya is firmly set on the path 
to a new life, and he is chosen by the 
commune as one of five boys to be sent 
away for training under the patronage of 
the railroad workers’ union. Sanya goes to 
Magnitogorsk, the great new iron and steel 
center, to become an engine driver. At 
Magnitogorsk he becomes the assistant of 
the engine-driver Bogatyrev, the same one 
who was with the armored train. Bogatyreo 
takes Sanya to live with him. Sanya goes 
to evening classes. 

Sanya loves his engine that he has learned 
to operate well, loves to bring the molten 
metal to the furnaces that are turning out 
metal in excess of their guaranteed capa- 
city. The engines cannot bring the molten 
metal fast enough. The engine drivers and 
furnacemen sign an agreement establishing 
mutual socialist responsibility for furnaces 
and engines. The German engineer, Hans 
Braude is, however, convinced that the 
Russians cannot learn to manipulate the 
complicated machinery. Sanya determines 
to prove that he is wrong. 

The wall newspaper appeals to the 
brigade to overcome all obstacles. When 
Braude again sees the engine, he apologizes 
for his mistake. Fish, the engine driver, a 
drunkard whom Sanya suspects of being a 
wrecker, ruins the efforts of the brigade, 
and they have to begin all over again. The 
agreement is finally carried out to the 
letter. Sanya is awarded a room in one of 
the new houses. The new town is destroy- 
ing the remnants of the past with a park, 
a palace of culture and a stadium. An 
engine crashes on the icy rails. Bogatyrev 
is hurt. Sanya goes to see him and notices 
for the first time how lovely is Bogatyrev’s 
daughter, Lena. But the molten metal 
must be taken to the furnaces. Sanya is 
the only driver who dares to take his 
engine down the steep, icy grade, and he 
succeeds! 


Now read the end of the story. 


of efficiency. So, then, I have eight hours 
of pure production work, two hours for 
dressing, exercises, taking a shower, and 
editing the wall newspaper, two hours 
for meals—breakfast, dinner and supper, 
four hours for study and the institute, 
and a whole eight hours for sleep. 

I want to knock something off these 
last eight hours. Four hours would be 
too much to take. I know I shall become 
a bad engine driver then. I shall prob- 
ably develop neurasthenia, yawn at my 
lectures, do my editing in a slovenly way. 
But six hours’ sleep is ample for a 
healthy young fellow, all that is good for 
him in fact. The two hours thus gained 


will go for my preparation work. And 
rest days, I shall devote to the theatre, 
the cinema and climbing the Urals. 

Two hours every day I sit over my 
mathematics, chemistry, physics. When 
I begin to confuse coefficients with the 
common denominator, and square root 
with something else, I close my book, put 
my notes together and go off in search 
of my comrade, Lena Bogatyrev, who 
graduated from the Factory School not 
long ago. 

She leads me along the pages of the 
algebra and says quietly: 

“To reduce a fraction, you must first 
divide the numerator and denominator by 
their common factor.” 

We often study chemistry in my room 
and make experiments in physics. Ana- 
tole Stepanov, the fitter from the ma- 
chine shop, and my friend Kashkarev, 
the propagandist, usually come to help us. 


* * * 


My day begins at five in the morning 
when the little alarm clock rouses me 
with its gentle but persistent buzzing. 
While the inverted metal cup on top ot 
it is still quivering, I am up and about. 
I go over the parquet floor with a damp 
cloth, air the bed linen through the open 
window, make the bed, splash about in 
the stimulating cold water of the bath- 
tub, give myself a brisk rub-down and 
start doing my morning exercises. 

My skin is as red as the dawn now and 
warm as the sun. I drink a glass of 
coffee and start for work. 

Our town is hidden in the mountains. 
It has retired several miles away from 
the gas and smoke of the works, nearer 
to the mountain breezes and the protec- 
tion of the rocks. 

I walk to the works. I like these long 
walks, when I can breathe the freshness 
left by the night and think about the girl 
whose hair smells of the steppe, about 
her parted lips and hot body—hot enough 
to light a bunch of feather grass. 

I go along with the fitters, the furnace- 
men and turners and see by their stride 
and the way they hold their heads that 





Leslie Norman 


Alexander Avdeyenko, the author and 
the hero of the story 
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they are dreaming too. Perhaps they also 
decided to walk instead of taking the 
bus or train in order to breathe in the 
intoxicating air and dream of their loved 
ones. 

Ahead of them walks a girl with a 
print kerchief over her head. She feels 
hot. She tears off the kerchief, and flaps 
it over her head, shakes down her thick, 
heavy hair and glancing round at that 
moment, catches sight of me and laughs. 
And this laugh I can only compare to the 
break of day. 

We march along, shoulder to shoul- 
der, full of unspent strength. We over- 
take bearded carpenters in overalls smell- 









We often study 
chemistry in my 
room and make ex- 
periments in physics 


Selma Freeman 


ing of the forest, furnacemen in red ore- 
dust, fitters in black overalls. They all 
make way for us and I notice that the 
bearded men step out at a smarter pace. 
One of them advises me in a rueful tone: 

“Put your arm round her, young fel- 
low.” 

At the crossing of the paths the girl 
puts her hands on my chest, warming it 
gently with her palms, just brushes the 
dryness from my eyes with her soft, cool 
lips and turns away to the machine shop, 
flapping her print kerchief in the air as 
she goes. And I go to my engine to trans- 
port molten iron. 

Andrey Borisov is waiting for me at 
the engine already. We take over our 
shift. I tap every detail of the engine, test 
every bit of mechanism, jealously verify 
if everything is in good working order. 

Before the sun is up, Andrey and I 
have already washed the wheels free of 
the dirt and oil accumulated in the night, 
polished the nickel-plated parts and the 
brasses, and restored the freshness to the 
mirror-like, varnished sides. 

It stands ready now, waiting for its 
load of iron, looking as if it were fresh 
from the works, new, bright, alert, proud 
and beautiful. The sunshine caresses its 
sides, runs about along its parts, breaks 
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into bits as if eagerly attracted by its 
expanses. 

We sit back, my assistant and I, in our 
leather arm-chairs, somewhat tired now. 
The brightness dazzles our eyes. 

All throughout the shift I drive train- 
loads of iron, thousands of tons. For 
seven hours I must keep my eyes wide 
open, alert. I must watch the molten 
cataract all the time. If there is an acci- 
dent, I must be ready, at the foreman’s 
first alarm signal, to rush into the fiery 
storm and save the molten metal. 

Seven hours later Andrey and I hand 
over the engine to another brigade and 








descend to the ground, staggering a little. 

My head goes round. I would like 
to sit down on the dry ground and listen 
to the sky awhile with my eyes closed. 

When I get home I throw off my over- 
alls, and in my bathing shorts descend the 
steep hills leading to the lake. All the 
places I like most are occupied by people. 
After taking a swim I ask Kramarenko 
to move over a little and I cover my body 
with sunshine. 

I can feel all the tiredness fading out 
of me. Only somewhere in the knots of 
the muscles a little remains. 

I do some gymnastics and the last ves- 
tige of weariness is dissolved. Stretching 
out my arms to the lake, I beg something 
from it, but catch myself calling to Lena. 

My hair has not had time to dry be- 
fore I am marching down the corridor of 
the evening institute. I see Lena Boga- 
tyrev. She watches a big, heavy drop on 
my hair and reaches out cautiously to 
catch it. Her parted lips are very soft 
and kind; the milky teeth show through 
them; her eyes are full of quiet laughter 
and an illusory timidity. 

I sit beside her at the lectures. I can 
see that Lena’s lips have grown firm, 
the teeth are hidden, her eyes are some- 
how aloof. I don’t feel offended. 


During recess we all stand by the open 
windows and sing. 

The song is borne away on the cool 
dusk to the clefts of the mountains, the 
lake, the glow of the furnace, the mine, 
and flies back again, multiplied by the 
high voices of the girls on the hill top, 
the bold shouts of the people in the boats 
and canoes on the lake, the music from 
the young park. 

After the lectures I go home with 
Lena. 

The blue, many-eyed evening looks in 
at the windows, scratches at the panes 
with the tender branches of the young 
poplar, winks with the stars. 

Lena turns her back to the window, 
tries to move nearer to the white globe 
of light and rubs her long eyebrows 
wearily. 

She closes the book, lets the shadow 
of her lashes rest a moment on her 
cheeks, burnt by the sun to the color of 
a nut, and asks shyly: 

Maybe that’s enough for today, isn’t 
it?” 

I lay my book down on my knees and 
look at the girl without attempting to 
disguise my smile. Hadn’t we made an 
agreement not to allow ourselves to be 
tempted away from our work of an 
evening? The girl does not raise her 
eyes, however, and so I hasten to reply: 

“Yes, I should think it’s enough, 


each other we pass out through the other 
room and wander off in a close embrace 
to the lake. 


* * « 


The furnaces were roaring, booming 
as never before. They turned out hun- 
dreds of tons more cast-iron than their 
plan called for daily. I stood there over 
the ladles with my engine. The molten 
metal beat down into the ladles in two 
cataracts and lighted the far Ural sky 
with a glow like the dawn. 

Work was at its hottest that night. 
Every moment was dear. I drove the 
train of cast-iron to the pouring machine 
in eight minutes. 

The last drops of the dark red iron 
fell into the ladle. It was coupled to the 
train. Three ladles with slag were 
pushed on to the rear of the engine and I 
set off, hoping to come back once more 
to the furnace before changing shifts. 

It was just growing light, but a fog 
was creeping up over the lake. It lay 
about in clots like cotton wool on the 
railway lines. According to all the tech- 
nical rules of my profession, in weather 
like this I ought to drive at a snail’s pace. 
I knew that very well. But could I 
afford to lose so much valuable time? 
The furnaces were relying on my speed, 
and waiting for the ladles. 

Every yard of the way had been inves- 
tigated. I never slackened speed but let 
the siren rip through the fog all the time. 
Suddenly I felt that the engine was gain- 
ing speed of its own accord. 

Were we going downhill? Impossible. 
There was a curve here and an ascent. 

“The train must have come uncovgled,” 
I thought, but it was too late. 

With a crash and a screech of iron, 
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mountains clashed into the engine. ‘They 
struck it in the buffer. The tender shot 
the engine on like a cannon-ball, and 
it rushed down the slope like a falling 
rock. 

I was knocked down and lay on the 
floor among the coal and bits of broken 
lanterns. I stretched out my broken 
fingers to the brake but could not find 
the polished handle in the darkness. 

Then I called out to Borisov: 

“Andrey, see to the water and jump 
cut quick!” 

The pouring-machines were just ahead 
of us. The rails did not go any further. 
It was a siding. And now we would 
knock the ladles from under the stream, 
smash the fork of the crane, bend the 
pillars and the girders and bring the 
furnaces and pouring machines to a 
standstill for several days. 

Borisov did not reply. I raised my 
head. I tore at the iron with my nails, 
clung to the seams and the rivets and 
dragged myself to the brake. Something 
warm and sticky trickled under my nails. 
At last the brass of the brake burnt my 
palm. A last, desperate effort, and I put 
the brake on, thinking to myself, “How 
did this happen? My train has the best 
automatic couplings.” 

Then I felt myself falling, falling, fall- 
ing into a bottomless pit. 

. . . When I came to, the first thing I 
asked the friends who were bending over 
me was, “How did it happen?” 

Andrey Borisov’s face darkened, he 
drew himself up as if ready for a spring 
and said: 

“Fish unhitched the train as it was 
moving—so’s you'd crash—” 

“Fish? Fish? So I was right about 
him after all!” 

“San, get well as quick as you can. 
There’s going to be a trial. They’re 
waiting for you, the chief witness—” 

I felt light-hearted once more. I 
wanted to hug and kiss them all. Then 
it wasn’t my fault, after all, that the 
crash had happened. 

. .. I left the hospital in two weeks’ 
time. My injuries and abrasions had 
healed. I refused to let anyone see me 
home, and set off on foot by myself. 

On my way home I meet Bogatyrev 
who had just been elected secretary of 
the Party nucleus. 

He shakes hands with me, and, smiling 
enigmatically, leads me up to a big poster 
on the wall of the depot. I read in huge 
print: 


TODAY, AUGUST 8 
THE HEROES OF 
MAGNITOGORSK 
THE ENGINE DRIVERS FROM 
ENGINES No. 20, 100, 2455, etc. 
TO BE TRANSFERRED TO 
THE PARTY 


The whole of my brigade, the masters 
of the six foreign engines, have come to 
the meeting. 

Bogatyrev is standing behind a long 
table, looking at the meeting over his 
glasses. He waves my application and 
says: 

“Well, comrades, here we've got an 
application from an engine driver who 
says in his autobiography that he used 
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to make a living by thieving, that he took 
cocaine and was in prison more than 
once. What do you think about it?” 

The audience sits silent, staring at the 
ground. 

The shriek of the engines can be heard 
through the open window. The wind 
catches the corner of the poster, and it 
flaps like a broken wing. And people are 
glad of it, it distracts their attention and 
they can turn their puzzled glances on it. 

Then engine driver Garkush rises with 
a determined air. 

He strides over to the table, buttons 
up his jacket tightly, and, stroking his 
silvery hair, begins leisurely: 

“T’ve been driving a Soviet engine for 
fifteen years, and been an engine driver 
for more than forty years. Well, and 
for thirty years, comrades, I did my share 
of thieving, too. I’d pick up a brass tap, 
a ring or a plank in the depot and off 
with it to the market to sell. I took the 
coal that was meant for the engine, and 
stole wood for fuel for myself and for 
other people as well, and got paid for it. 
And I wasn’t a bit ashamed, either. Why 
was that, eh? Because I was hungry. I 
had a family to feed and the railway 
company paid me next to nothing. And 
then they knocked off something for the 
rent of the flat they gave me to live in 
and for light and water. And who of 
you, I ask, would have the nerve to judge 
me now for stealing in those days? No 
one. And why don’t I steal nowadays? 
Any child can tell you. One doesn’t steal 
from himself.” 

Bogatyrev says nothing. Garkush’s 
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place is taken by Fedorov, the man who 
does alternate shifts with me. 

“I'm a non-Party man. But I’ve 
known Sanya for over a year now, and 
I must say that I envy him the way he 
learns everything there is to learn about 
engines.” 

Then Andrusha Borisov addresses the 
meeting nervously: 

“I was just an ordinary laborer, com- 
rades, when I came here. Now I’m pre- 
paring for my engine driver’s certificate. 
And it’s all due to Sanya; it’s he who 
helped me to do it.” 

Garkush interrupts Borisov and stretch- 
es out his hand. 

“We, the whole community, Sanya, 
send you to the Party nucleus. March 
ahead, boy!” 

The secretary of the committee of the 
Young Communist League, the chief of 
the depot, an engine driver, assistants, 
come up to the table. It is gratifying 
and, at the same time, hard to listen to 
such high praise. And yet I must listen 
to the end, that is the proper proceeding. 
Today I have to listen, tomorrow an- 
other will catch up with me and have to 
listen to me. 

Bogatyrev does not seem to know what 
to do with his spectacles. He twirls them 
in his fingers, hangs them on his ears, 
blows on the glass. He wants to calm 
down, to close his lips, control his trem- 
bling hands and knees. 

Someone cries out: 

“Let’s vote!” 


(Continued on page 30) 
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how good life is! 
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SKUTAREVSKY, by Leonid Leonov. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


Reviewed by EDWIN SEAVER. 
F Leonid Leonov, Maxim Gorky 


wrote: “I know of no instance of 
such rapid and indisputable growth in 
our old Russian literature.” 

Certainly Leonov’s novel, “Skutarev- 
sky”, which now reaches us in transla- 
tion, is a remarkable book in itself. 
Not since Mikhail Sholokhov’s “And 
Quiet Flows the Don” have I read a 
Soviet novel that thrilled me as much 
as this beautifully written story of a 
great engineer whose thoughts, whose 
energies, whose whole life became 
bound up with the life of the proletarian 
revolution. 

Skutarevsky had been recognized as 
the leading electrical engineer in Rus- 
sia in the last days of the empire. In 
the first years of the revolution, when 
civil war was still raging, Lenin called 
for him. “Lenin suggested building a 
new institute with its own power sta- 
tion, specially for Skutarevsky’s work 
and for his handful of pupils. The choice 
of site would be left to Skutarevsky 
himself, the choice of the fittings, too; 
suggestions for the plans; even the esti- 
mate. . . . The unexpected generosity 
was a shock to the scholar.” 

Lenin knew the vast importance of 
electrification in the revolutionary 
scheme of things. For the scientist it 
was enough to know that he was free 
to go ahead and give everything he had 
to his experiments. This was life to 
him. If the Revolution gave him his 
life, he would devote it to the Revo- 
lution. 

Yet around him, his own wife, his 
brother-in-law, and hardest of all, his 
own son who had fought so heroically 
in the Civil War, keep spinning the 
old web of counter-revolution, through 
sabotage and wrecking tactics. Step 
by logical step the boy is led deeper and 
deeper into the rotten plots of the 
counter-revolutionists. When he at last 
awakens to the real meaning of what 
he has been doing, when he comes to 
see that the men directing him were 
far from having the interests of the Rus- 
sian people at heart, it is too late to 
turn back. Suicide is the only way 
out for him then. 

Skutarevsky has to condemn the 
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plant built by his own son. And the 
wreckers are exposed, not melodramatic- 
ally, not through any sensational trial, 
but, as in the case of the scientist’s son, 
from within the framework of their 
own rottenness. 

In a magnificent scene we _ see 
Skutarevsky come to make his report 
before the workers. How will they 
take his acknowledgment of temporary 
failure, realizing as they do how all 
around him there has been spun a plot 
of intrigue and counter-revolution by 
his own kin? 

“He was interrupted by a thunder of 
applause. It was as if there had been 
a kind of doubt keeping them all sepa- 
rate right up to that moment, and sud- 
denly the doubt was exploded. 
That magnificent welcome was expres- 
sive of much... an invitation to 
share his temporary failure with mil- 
lions of others, each little portion then 
losing its poisonous, destructive bit- 
terness.” 

We have had Soviet novels that have 
ended on the note of collective victory. 
Leonov, by showing how even in fail- 
ure the collective ideal pervades and 
changes the individual human emotion, 
strikes a mew and original note. 
Skutarevsky is renewed by his fellow 
men. Individuals may fail. Mankind 
cannot fail. 

Leonov’s “Skutarevsky” may be rec- 
ommended as a remarkably good novel, 
well worth your while. 


Eyes ON JAPAN, by Victor A. Yak- 
hontoff. Coward McCann, 
New York. $3.50. 


Reviewed by GRACE HUTCHINS. 


Inc. 


ITH Japan’s present drive for 
further conquest in Inner Mon- 

golia, its purpose becomes clearer than 
ever before. It is now openly admitted 
in the general press that Japanese im- 
perialism aims to separate China from 
the Soviet Union by setting up a new 
state already known as “Mongolkuo”. 
This action would take away from 
Chinese influence the wide area now in- 
cluded in Chahar, Suiyuan and Ningh- 
sia. It would tend to destroy the 
chances for any joint action between 
China and the Soviet Union. The 





Chinese people as a whole are now well 
aware of this Japanese menace and are 
marching northward to halt the im- 
perialist advance while there is yet time. 

In the face of this immediate situa- 
tion, it becomes of the utmost im- 
portance to understand what is behind 
the headlines on Japan’s march west- 
ward. What are the forces within the 
island empire that make toward fascism 
and war? What are the forces within 
Japan that would make for peace and 
friendship with the Soviet Union? 

The best answer to these questions, 
and to the many others that arise in 
the minds of all who follow the Far 
Eastern situation, is contained in Gen- 
eral Yakhontoft’s new book, Eyes on 
Japan. The author is peculiarly well 
qualified to write on the subject. As 
former Military Attaché at the Im- 
perial Russian Embassy in Tokyo, he 
spent many years in Japan. He con- 
tributes much that has never before 
been available in English for he has 
had at his disposal not merely all the 
English sources but also writings that 
have appeared only in Russian, based on 
original Japanese sources. He is the 
author of two books published in re- 
cent years, Russia and the Soviet Union 
in the Far East and The Chinese 
Soviets. 

This latest volume is a basic study, 
indispensable to all students of Far 
Eastern affairs and to all who would 
follow developments in the international 
situation. It fulfills its purpose of giv- 
ing under one cover all the funda- 
mentals necessary for an understanding 
of the new Far Eastern empire. 

Bringing up to date most of the in- 
formation contained in earlier standard 
werks on the subject, General Yak- 
hontoff sketches briefly the history of 
Japan; her imperialist expansion in 
earlier and in recent years; the political 
structure; role of the army and navy; 
industrial and trade developments; the 
agrarian situation ; the labor movement ; 
cultural aspects and social life, and 
Japan in international relations, includ- 
ing China, England, the United States 
and the Soviet Union. He evaluates 
the forces in Japan that make for war 
and those that make for peace, with 
the conclusion that Japan is in a situa- 
tion of serious crisis that will only be 


(Continued on page 27) 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


unless all of us get together 
in defense of democratic 
liberties. 


The only non-partisan agency 
campaigning militantly for these 
liberties is the 


AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION 


It needs the support and personal 
activity of every American op- 
posed to gag laws, deportations for 
opinion, radio and movie censor- 
ship, labor injunctions, curbs on 
teacher and student opinion,—and 
any interference with freedom 
of speech, press and assembly. 


OFFICERS: 


Dr. Harry F. Ward, chairman 
Roger N. Baldwin, director 
Arthur Garfield Hays and 
Morris L. Ernst, counsel. 


Membership $1 to $10. $2 brings 
all publications. Sign and return 
this coupon today. 


B. W. Huebsch, Treasurer 
American Civil Liberties Union 
31 Union Square West, New York City 


Count me in as a member at dues of 
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LETTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR 


“It Feels Good to Be One of 
Them” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I thought you would be interested in hear- 
ing from an American young man who hap- 
pens to be residing and working in this town 
of Makeevka, Donbas. 

I am spending my fifth year in Russia, and 
have no intention of returning to the States. 
Here I have become part of the fortunate 
Soviet youth, the most fortunate, I would say, 
in the world. And it feels good, I assure you, 
to be one of them. Here we have work for 
everyone, everywhere; food, clothing, houses, 
schools, education, athletics; a bright future, 
full of opportunity, confronts us all. I am 
happy to be living in a country where there 
is neither lord nor slave, no national in- 
equality, where the whole of its wealth serves 
the interests of the people. 

I hate to think where I would be and what 
I would be doing had I remained in the 
United States. Most likely, that which my 
friends whom I left behind are doing. There’s 
Joe; he hit the road soon after I left. The 
last time I heard from him he was in some 
town in Missouri. John’s walking the streets 
in New York, and Ann’s slaving away in a 
sweat shop for a few cents a day. 

It would be wrong to think that no diffi- 
culties exist and life is very comfortable. The 
Soviet Union is still a pioneer country, build- 
ing things very fast, and it is only natural 
that difficulties should exist. But it is thrill- 
ing to live here and see such great changes 
taking place. Just look at our town of 
Makeevka. Since I came here in 1932, it has 
changed beyond recognition. It is developing 
into a very beautiful “garden city.” The 
steel plant occupies first place in the competi- 
tion of heavy industry enterprises in the 
USSR. 

Michael Burlak 
Makeevka, Donbas 
Soukoloniva D. 54, K. 31 
USSR 
From the Fan Mail Bag 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have just recently become acquainted with 
your magazine, and now I can’t be without 
it. It deserves to be more widespread, and 
you can now consider me a full-fledged sup- 
porter. 

Frithjof Sessing 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I find your magazine most interesting and 
anxiously look forward to its arrival each 
month. I think it is doing much in the 
way of fostering friendly relations between 
the United States and the USSR. 

Richard S. Clark 
Pontiac, Michigan 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I enjoy the magazine so much that I 
would like to thank all who help to make it 
such a good magazine. 

Mrs. Clover B. Marrs 


Commack, Long Island 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I enjoy your magazine particularly because 
its articles and editorials lack extravagance 
and the whole thing is produced with sanity. 
Of course, when you have articles by Walter 
Duranty, . . . Emil Ludwig . . . Sir Norman 
Angell, etc., you can not help but have an 
excellent publication. 

Hugh A. O'Donnell 
New York City 


Lions and Lambs in Moscow Zoo 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

By accident I came across the enclosed little 
story, which I think contains such a fine 
humane instinct in the Russians, that I wish 
in some way you could have it reprinted 
where a greater number of people could read 
it. It would combat so much of the lies and 
harsh atrocity stories going the “rounds” 
about the Russians. It shows a side of life so 
seldom put before the American people. If 
you can’t use this one, I really think it would 
be splendid if you could have some interviews 
on this order. 

I want to take this opportunity to tell you 
that I have particularly enjoyed in several of 
your late issues of Sovier Russia Topay the 
statistical charts which you have published. 
One page in this manner tells the story so 
simply and yet so forcefully. 

Wishing you continued success for the com- 
ing year, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Emma Redell 
New York City 

Note: The story referred to by Miss Redell 
concerns Vera Chaplina, “keeper of the cubs” 
of the Moscow Zoo, and her interesting ex- 
periments in rearing animals of different 
species together to prove her belief that these 
species are not necessarily hostile either to 
human beings or to each other. Mrs. Chap- 
lina has a pet lion cub which she raised on a 
bottle as a companion for her collie dog. At 
the zoo she has a group of wolves, badgers, 
raccoons, foxes, jackals and bears all living 
happily together. She has recently had a 
family of young rats raised by a mother cat. A 
group of children come to the zoo every day 
after school and act as “patrons” of the ani- 
mals’ cubs. 


From a Faithful Friend 
‘To Sovier Russia Topay: 

My regards to you for putting out the best 
magazine in years. If I am a new subscriber. 
you can rest assured that I am an old reader 
and a faithful friend—for Soviet Russia is not 
only the fatherland of the citizens of the 
various republics of the Soviet Union, but the 
fatherland of all of us who earnestly believe 
in a better, freer world where geographic, 
racial and class barriers no longer exist—where 
all of humanity lives safely and happily in a 
socialist world free of unemployment and 
poverty, and war and fascism and the frat- 
ricidal strife of hypocritical religions. 

John C. Rogers 
Alexandria, Va. 
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ovieT Russia Topay 

welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet 
Union. Any specific prob- 
lem or question that you 
want to have answered 
will be briefly and point- 
edly discussed in this page 
by the National Educa- 
tional Director of the 
American FSU, Theodore 
Bayer. 





Question: What are the qualifica- 
tions for voting in the USSR —B. O., 
Flint, Michigan. 

Answer: Every male and female of 
18 years of age and over can vote. 
Article 136 provides “every citizen has 
the right to elect and be elected irrespec- 
tive of race or nationality, religion, 
standard of education, domicile, social 
origin, property status or past activities, 

. with the exception of the insane 
and persons deprived of electoral rights 
by sentence of court (article 135). 
Women have the right to elect and be 
elected on equal terms with men (ar- 

ticle 137). 
Question: Is there fire insurance or 
other property damage insurance in the 
Soviet Union ?—J. W. B., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Answer: Yes there is. Insurance 
policies are issued by the government. 
The insurance business is under the 
jurisdiction of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Finance. 

The insurance system of the Soviet 
Union is now fifteen years old, and 
has been considerably expanded in the 
last few years so that collective farm 
insurance policies have been issued to 
the amount of 50,000,000,000 rubles. 
There is obligatory insurance of col- 
lective farm property; farmers are, 
however, given the option to insure 
above the minimum amount required 
by law. 

Between the years 1932 and 1935 
the insurance fund paid out 1,134,- 
000,000 rubles for damages resulting 
from fire, hail storms, hurricanes, 
floods, and cattle epidemics. In 1935, 
44,000 collective farms insured their 
property to the extent of 390,000,000 
rubles over and above the minimum 
compulsory insurance, and have also 
so insured 3,000,000 heads of cattle. 


On account of the increase in prop- 
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Your Questions Answered 
By 
THEODORE BAYER 


erty and cattle stock, which accounts 
for the growth of insurance, the prem- 
iums have been reduced within the last 
year by 15 to 25 per cent. The part 
of the premium collected by the govern- 
ment is used for fire prevention appa- 
ratus, fire fighting depots, veterinary 
clinics, sanitary inspection, and all 
other means of preventing loss from 
hazard. ‘The insurance scheme is also 
extended to cities, and about 10,000,000 
workers are now insured. ‘The amount 
of outstanding life insurance is 13,000,- 
000,000 rubles. 

Dwellings or household goods may 
also be insured. 

Like every other business, insurance 
is a government monopoly with all the 
benefits from the mutual insurance 
scheme reverting to the insured as well 
as to the community as a whole. Need- 
less to say, none of the premiums paid 
are used for returns on investments or 
for profit. 

Question: Can an individual crafts- 
man engage in his trade for himself 
rather than to work in state-owned 
shops or factories?—L. B., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Answer: Yes. There are at the pres- 
ent time about three million self-em- 
ployed workers in the USSR. They 
pursue their trades in voluntary asso- 
ciation in industrial cooperatives and 
are recognized as an important factor 
in Soviet economy. The shops and fac- 
tories of workers-producers are united 
in an All-Union Council of Producers’ 
Cooperatives (Vsekopromsoviet). The 
production of these producers’ coopera- 
tives, Or artels, as they are frequently 
called, is part of the all-union plan. 
The state provides them with necessary 
machinery, tools and equipment, as 
well as with raw material. They dis- 
pose of the finished product through 
their own distributing organization or 
through the consumers’ cooperative 
stores, government trading agencies, 
and municipal stores. Every member 
of the producing organization must be 
directly engaged in either production 
or management, and is entitled to pay 
in accordance only with services ren- 
dered, there being no distribution of 
profits. After payment into the Social 
Insurance fund of taxation and amorti- 
zation the supplies are used for special 
trade schools and technicums for the 


families of members of the cooperatives. 
Prices of the manufactured product are 
reduced as costs of production diminish 
instead of increasing the amount of 


profits. There are also certain indi- 
viduals skilled in certain types of handi- 
craft or repair work who ply their trade 
alone. However, their number is neg- 
ligible since it is far more advantageous 
te work as members of an artel. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
(Continued from page 17) 








to have sobered up all at once. 

“You—and tomorrow we shall reveal 
the secrets of life to you. . . .” 

“Give me my shuba,” suddenly ordered 
the assessor, rising to his feet. And he 
stood on his feet quite firmly. 

“Where are you going?” I asked him. 

“Where?” 

He looked at me with fear in his large, 
heavy eyes and shivered as though with 
cold 

“I—am going home.” 

I looked at his face, which had grown 
very long, and said nothing. Fate has 
patterned a stall for each breed of cattle 
according to its nature, and however 
much an animal may kick at the stall 
prepared for him, he will have to return 
to it in the end... . 

So the assessor left us. As he reached 
the street we heard him bawling at the 
top of his voice, “Jzvoschik/” 

x * * 

My companion was silent, and began to 
drink his beer with slow sips. When he 
had drained his glass, he began to whistle 
and to drum on the table with his fingers. 

“Well—and what happened further?” 
I asked. 

“Further? 
you expect?” 
“Well—how about your holiday—?” 

“Ah—that’s what you want to know. 
Well, we had our holiday. I forgot to 
mention that the assessor had presented 
Yashka with his wallet . . . in it was 26 
rubles and some kopeks . . . yes—we had 
our holiday... .” 

1898. 
—Translated by Jessica Smith. 


EYES ON JAPAN 
(Continued from page 25) 
intensified by further military aggression: 

“So long as the struggle for markets 
goes on and the aspirants for these mar- 
kets continue their contest, cooperation 
will be difficult indeed. Under such con- 
ditions Japan can easily be dragged into 
a war, and others, inevitably would be 
forced in; though neither Japan nor the 
others will gain much, if anything, out 
of it. 

“But to admit that Japan may start a 
war does not mean that war is unavoid- 
able or that it is the only course open to 
Japan. In fact, the alternative policy of 
cooperation might gradually solve most, 
if not all, the numerous grave problems 
confronting that country.” 


Nothing—and what did 
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Planning and Electric Power (Continued from page 15) 


(1) The centralization of electric 
power economy in regional electrical 
stations interconnected through high 
voltage to assure uninterrupted service, 
high flexibility for the transmission and 
distribution of power and maximum 
efficiency derived from the use of fuel. 
This facilitates the most rational dis- 
tribution of electrical stations and grid 
system in accordance with the economic 
and industrial requirements. 

(2) The development of heat and 
power stations. These are centralized 
plants that furnish heat, light and 
power and are strategically located. 
Heat and power units are the rule in 
the USSR and are extensively used 
for domestic, industrial and commercial 
loads and constitute the dominant 
tendency of their engineering policy. 
The Soviet stations work on a com- 
bined principle of supplying steam to 
the consumer only after the steam has 
been utilized in the turbines for the 
production of electric power. Owing 
to the long distances, the heat is not 
conveyed in the form of steam, but in 
the form of water heated by utilized 
steam. Such stations raise the thermal 
efficiency of the fuel threefold and more 
over the best result obtained in con- 
densing steam stations. Such combined 
employment of fuel resources naturally 
results in tremendous economy in 
terms of fuel, equipment and human 
labor, and when this is utilized as ex- 
tensively as it is in a vast country like 
Soviet Russia, one can imagine the vast- 
ness of conservation and economy. 
Large areas of the cities of Moscow 
and Leningrad are already heated with 
hot water circulated from the central 
power stations. Many of the large 
industrial towns are being built with 
the idea of all their buildings being 
heated from central heat and power 
stations. More and more such stations 
are being built to serve the new resi- 
dential districts and industrial towns. 
This type of development would be 
impossible in a capitalist country due 
to conflicts of State charter, monop- 
oly, individual companies and private 
interests and lack of unified plan. 

(3) The development of hydro- 
electric stations based on coordinated 
utilization of water resources; the 
regulation of the run-off water for 
flood control; the consideration of 
mavigation and transportation; irriga- 
tion in areas of scanty rainfall; water 
supply and provision for fishing indus- 
try; all these constitute important fac- 
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tors in the design and construction of 
dams and hydroelectric plants and are 
therefore given fullest consideration in 
any plan that is contemplated. 

(4) Full utilization of local fuel 
of even low grade quality (peat, 
culm, oil, shales, etc.) coupled with 
the water resources. The importance 
of using local fuel successfully in cen- 
tral stations is particularly great in 
view of the leading part played by 
electrification in the reconstruction of 
the power balance of the entire econ- 
omy of the country. 

It is common knowledge that in 
pre-revolutionary Russia the use of 
electricity was extremely limited. If 
we take electric capacity in Russia in 
1917 as a unit we find that the cor- 
responding figure for the USA was 
21.4. In point of quality the electric 
power equipment of pre-war Russia 
was much lower—in fact obsolete. 
The entire high voltage line (22 and 
17.5 kw.) network in Russia consisted 
of eight transmission lines amounting 
to about 45 miles in length. Industry 
was electrified to a very small extent. 
About two-thirds of the horse-power 
in industry was installed for mechan- 
ical drive. Decentralized plants sup- 
plied about 85 per cent of the electric 
power. Pre-revolutionary Russia had 
no electrical industry worth noting. 

Turning to the achievement of Sov- 
iet Russia we find, by the beginning of 
1936, the aggregate installed capacity 
of all generating plants is 6.3 times as 
high as the pre-war level, and the out- 
put of power about 13.3 times higher. 
One can easily gauge the situation by 
the fact that two Moscow plants, Sha- 
tura and Kashira, annually generate 
more power than all of pre-war Rus- 
sia’s electric power stations put to- 
gether. The table (page 13) indicates 
the growth of power production in the 
USSR as compared to other leading 
countries and speaks eloquently of the 
results of planned economy. At the 





end of the recovery period (in 1925) 
the electricity output of the USA was 
approximately 28 times as high as that 
of the Soviet Union. By 1935 the out- 
put of the USSR (25 billion kilowatt 
hours), was roughly a quarter of that 
of the USA. This year, it is estimated, 
the output of electric power in the 
USSR will rise to 32 billion kw. hours. 

Since the development of electrical 
equipment the labor productivity in in- 
dustry shows the profound influence of 
electrification upon the labor efficiency 
achieved in industry. As a result the 
hard manual trades (hauling in ore 
and coal mines, etc.) have disappeared. 
Three-quarters of the horse-power of 
the whole industrial production appa- 
ratus now employs electric drive. Elec- 
trification also plays the major part in 
the technical reconstruction of Soviet 
iron and steel production. The new, 
Soviet-made, fully electrified rolling 
mills with multi-motor drive in the 
Kuznetsk, Makeyevka, Magnitogorsk 
and other plants are striking examples 
of modern achievement in the steel in- 
dustry. In the oil industry of pre- 
revolutionary Russia 95 per cent of 
the oil was obtained by bailing; drill- 
ing was done with the most primitive 
equipment; the rotary drill was entirely 
unknown. Electrification has entirely 
changed all this. In pre-revolutionary 
Russia the muscular power of man 
and draft animals constituted the prime 
motor force in agriculture. Collective 
farming and the modern tractor and 
combine have eliminated much_back- 
breaking labor. Electricity has been 
successfully applied in all branches of 
agriculture, viz., hothouses, plowing, 
irrigation, threshing, heating livestock 
barns, milking, etc., and is growing 
from year to year. 

The harnessing of high winds for 
the generation of electric power is be- 
ing extensively studied. A Windmill 
Electric Power station capable of gen- 
erating 10,000 kilowatts of power is 
being constructed on a mountain top, 
a mile high in Ai Petri, Crimea. —T'wo 
huge windmills, each connected to a 
generator of 5,000 kilowatt capacity, 
will be driven by winds which are re- 
ported to be fairly heavy throughout 
the year. Every bit of equipment for 
this mill was designed by the Soviet 
engineers. 

Soviet authorities have made ex- 
traordinary efforts to organize their 
electrical manufacturing industries 
All branches of the country’s electrical 
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and power plant manufacturing facil- 
ities have been grouped into various 
trusts under the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industries. Limitations of space 
do not permit an adequate picture of 
the scope of the various works that are 
already in operation. Suffice it to say 
that from small lamps, X-ray equip- 
ment, radios, motors, to giant 50,000 
kw. turbo-generators, all kinds of elec- 
trical equipment to fully supply al: 
domestic needs are now being manufac- 
tured in the Soviet Union. 

The GOELRO plan also provided 
for the electrification of the country’s 
main-line railways. It is expected to 
electrify some 2,375 miles of railway 
line before 1937. The electrification 
of the main Trans-Siberian line is also 
under consideration, but many techni- 
cal problems will have to be solved 
before this difficult task is undertaken. 
Experimental institutions in Leningrad 
have been entrusted with the task of 
determining the form of electric trans- 
mission best adapted to meet the cli- 
matic and geographic conditions. 

Soviet authorities have been keenly 
conscious of the significance of experi- 
mental and research work. The whole 
of the industrial research for the heavy 
industries is grouped under one Deputy 
Commissar. He controls the various 
research departments of the different 
heavy industries and coordinates the 
work so as to avoid duplication and 
overlapping. Central laboratories have 
been set up for dealing with funda- 
mental research problems related to 
diverse branches and these laboratories 
work in close cooperation with the 
laboratories in the individual plants. 
The academic bodies such as the Poly- 
technical Institute of Leningrad, the 
Institute of Metals and the Thermo- 
Technical Institute—all are engaged 
in research work. To insure the best 
results all the research bodies coor- 
dinate their work with that of the 
Central Laboratories. In general the 
academic laboratories are entrusted 
with research work bearing on matters 
of national import such as super-high- 
tension transmission over long dis- 
tances, fundamental physical research, 
fuel research, etc. It is the definite pol- 
icy of the Soviet authorities to make 
findings of the scientific research bodies 
and their scientific contributions fully 
available to the world at large and re- 
sults of increasing value to science are 
beginning to come out from their vast 
research organizations through the Rus- 
sian technical press. It is safe to state 
that soon the Soviet Union will oc- 
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cupy an important place in the world’s 
technical literature. 

In the Soviet Union every technical 
invention is immediately put to use so 
that its benefits may be felt in produc- 
tion and eventually by the consumer. 
In countries dominated by the profit 
motive such procedure may prove finan- 
cially disastrous and therefore many 
inventions are held back and _intro- 
duced only after the current practice 
has been utilized commercially to the 
point of saturation. Also, unlike other 
countries, there is no cause for the 
“social lag” in the Soviet Union as 
“social invention” and “technical in- 
vention” are not considered two separ- 
ate entities to behave as they choose, 
but constitute the two arms of the same 
social body and hence work in close 
harmony with the brain—the Plan- 
ning Commission. 


SPAIN AND THE USSR 

(Continued from page 9) 
In this war the alignments are not 
clear and sharp between nations; they 
are complex, involving both classes and 
nations. Is it not clear how the bat- 
tle-front cuts across France and Brit- 
ain; how the British Tories have 
helped the fascists with one hand and 
held back the forces of democracy 
with the other—Eden using Blum to 
restrain the Soviet Union, while Ger- 
many and Italy pour forth their muni- 
tions? 

The war may be damped down, 
delayed, confined to one area for a time, 
or it may widen swiftly to engulf the 
world. And if and when it widens, 
what will be the line-up of forces on 
both sides of the battle-front? That 
is the vital question which determines 
the next fifty years of history, which 
decides whether Europe will go down 
in continuous slaughter, or whether 
the forces of progress can mobilize 
strength enough for victory before war 
destroys the world. The allegiance of 
British labor, the hesitancies of Blum, 
the hates of national minorities in Cen- 
tral Europe, are only a few of the 
hundreds of complex forces whose in- 
terplay affects the conflict. 

The Soviet Union seeks to mobilize 
and strengthen the forces of human 
progress. But in each act the respon- 
sibility is heavy, for who shall decide 
how the mobilizing of these forces 
shall best be done? Shall the USSR 
break away on a lone adventure and 
supply arms to Spain? At once Ger- 
many voices the threat of open par- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ticipation in the Spanish battles; while 
France and England refuse to concur 
with the USSR. The risk is that of 
a European war with all countries 
united against the Soviet Union, and 
the gain to Spain herself would then 
be questionable. Or shall the USSR 
act through pressures of diplomacy and 
publicity to compel a wider collective 
action from many nations, knowing 
that this alone can in truth bring help? 

The Soviet press and Soviet diplo- 
mats protested the first suggestion of 
the present “neutrality” scheme; they 
agreed only when the People’s Front 
of France declared that to send arms 
into Spain would precipitate general 
war. Steadily, as the infringements of 
neutrality by the fascist lands have 
turned the agreement into a farce, the 
Soviet protests have grown stronger 
and more influential in affecting the 
public opinion of the world. Soviet 
policy has won in the past few weeks 
the place of acknowledged leader of 
the democratic demands of Europe; 
both in Britain and France the forces 
of labor and of the liberal groups have 
begun to hail its demands. But will 
those forces mobilize fast enough? Or 
will the forces of reaction, which al- 
ways at first move faster, win the first 
round of the European civil struggle, 
—the war in Spain? 

In that case, Belgium, France, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia are among the 
next victims. The fascist attack, which 
even now invades both Paris and Lon- 
don in armed struggle, will widen 
swiftly on a dozen fronts. 

What the situation will be when 
these words are printed, I have no 
means of knowing. The problem is 
not alone the saving of Spain, and not 
alone the strengthening of the USSR 
as the first Socialist State, but the mo- 
bilizing and launching into action of 
all those worldwide forces which have 
power to carry forward the progress 
of the world. 








I LOVE 
(Continued from page 2+) 


Bogatyrev remembers his duties and 
gets to work, forgetting to remind the 
meeting that only Party members have 
the right to vote. And, against the regu- 
lations, non-Party people and the Young 
Communists all vote. 

. * * + 


Whenever the week-end comes round, 
Lena and I go for a day’s trip to a sana- 
the mountains that fringe the shores of 
torium hidden away in the pine forests on 
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Hot Lake. I wake her before it is light. 
I bring flowers and sprinkle them over 
her while she is asleep. 

We tramp in the dawn over the dewy 
steppe. The dew is chilly. In her light 
summer dress Lena looks like the blue, 
pale sky at daybreak. She hugs my head, 
and I can feel her warm body through 
the cloudy material. 

“My dear, my dear, how good life is!” 

We meet the sunrise on the cliff. Here 
Lena shows me how to dive into the 
morning lake, touched with faint blue 
mists. 

“Strain every muscle, make your body 
as hard as iron and then jump. Now!—” 

I clutch at an imaginary bar with my 
hands, crouch and spring from the rock 
when Lena gives the word. I catch 
glimpses of sky and rocks in the water 
as it rushes up to meet me. Andrusha 
Borisov and Misha Bogatyrev are by the 
shore. Their hands are full of the shim- 
mering silver of crucian, just caught in 
the lake. 

I cut the surface of the water and the 
lake opens its depths to make way for 
me. Lena waves congratulations from 
the rock. The fishermen have thrown 
down their rods and are shouting. 

I mount the path to the rock. My 
thighs are scratched, my burnt chest is 
covered with dew. Lena lies at my feet. 
She catches the cold drops with her lips 
as they fall, rubs my muscles dry with 
her warm fingers and, with no attempt 
to hide the light in her eyes, whispers: 

“Sanya!” 

Evening comes and we are still in the 
mountains. The Magnitogorsk valley is 
visible below like a starry sky. The 
glare from the blast furnace covers the 
dark clouds. It looks like real sunrise. 
We sit down on stones. The moon 
showers us with a white rain. 

We sit there for ages. - 

We go back to the sanatorium by way 
of the crowded beach. People stop and 
stare at us curiously as we stroll along 
with our arms wound tightly about each 
other, our faces aglow from the sunshine, 
our eyes full of singing happiness. When 
we have to part for the night Lena lays 
her soft hand on my hair and whispers 
with her eyes closed: 

“Sanya, I suppose it isn’t good for me 
to climb rocks now.” 

I cannot understand at first. 

She puts her hot lips close to my ear 
and adds: 

“My dear, you must love him even 
more than you love me.” 

Then she runs away from me up the 
marble staircase to the women’s dormi- 
tory of the sanatorium. 

And I rush back to the men’s dormi- 
tory, stride up and down, throw my arms 
around old Bogatyrev and my new friend 
Kolya Bogatyrev, fondle the walls, the 
bed, the mirror. I beg the radio to be 
silent. 

Then I run through the sanatorium, 
now making its preparations for sleep, 
and seek out old Garbuz, the engineer 
with the gold teeth. He takes my hands 
and says, laughing: 

“I understand, my lad, I understand. 
Now go to bed, go.” 








_ 
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The End. 
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THE RED ARMY 
(Continued from page 11) 


But with all that the USSR is do- 
ing in order to prepare the nation for 
its defense, it would be quite wrong 
to conclude that there is any militarism 
in blossom. ‘The desire for peace is so 
genuine in the USSR, and the absence 
of any aggressive designs is so evident 
that such a conclusion would be com- 
pletely false. The preparedness for 
war has been accomplished without any 
glorification of war. Its horrors are 
made clear at every step. 

When discussing the Red Army one 
has to realize that in the USSR there 
is no place for any teaching of hatred 
towards any other nation, as is so char- 
acteristic of the fascists. Just the con- 
trary is true with the USSR, for inter- 
national solidarity is the basic princi- 
ple of their doctrine. 

Preparedness for the defense of the 
USSR naturally is not limited to the 
Red Army and its Navy, it concerns 
the entire nation and every branch of 
its activity. Its industry, which al- 
ready occupies second place in the 
world, as far as the volume of produc- 
tion is concerned, is well geared to the 
needs of the defense, and is developing 
further in that direction. Its finances 
are sound and steadily acquiring more 
strength. Its transportation system is 
being improved rapidly, promising that 
no unsurmountable difficulties will arise 
even in the case of emergency. Its 
border fortifications are modern and 
adequate, adding considerably to the 
concern of the potential enemies in the 
West and in the East alike. 

The French and Czech military mis- 
sions, which attended the manoeuvres 
of the Red Army last year, made most 
enthusiastic reports about the status 
of the defense machine of the USSR. 
The British mission under Major Gen- 
eral A. P. Warell, which attended the 
Red Army manoeuvres this Fall, has 
found that the “last year’s striking de- 
velopment in ‘parachute warfare’ has 
been carried a step further”. In the last 
phase a manoeuvre force of 1200 men 
with 150 machine-guns and 18 light 
field guns was carried a hundred miles 
by aircraft and dropped on an airdrome 
behind the “enemy’s” front. Within 
eight minutes of their release the para- 
chute force had assembled on the ground 
and driven off the “defenders.” 

The large air force possessed by the 
USSR would be of greatest advantage 
for her in case of an armed conflict with 
Germany or Japan alike, 
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On the other hand, the population 
cooperates with the Red Army and 
Navy in various ways, and constantly 
demonstrates its good feeling towards 
them. Such voluntary organizations of 
the civil population as the Osoviakhim, 
(an aviation society) or the numerous 
clubs of parachute-jumpers, of sharp- 
shooters and so on, constitute a valu- 
able auxiliary force of the defense 
machine. 

The fact that the USSR is sincerely 
striving for peace is well known to 
every statesman of the world, is defi- 
nitely recognized by every honest stu- 
dent of world affairs. The Soviet people 
have not wanted to divert any of their 
forces to the building up of a military 
machine. They want to use all their 
strength in the building of a new 
society. ‘They will use their army for 
defensive purposes only, and while they 
are preparing themselves against the 
eventuality of war, they will continue 
to strive for peace. If war cannot be 
avoided, they at least want to postpone 
it as long as possible. They believe that 
the longer it can be postponed, the less 
blood will be shed when it does come. 








THE PALACE OF 
CHILDHOOD 


(Continued from page 20) 


gone into it. Every art and every craft 
has given unstintingly of its best. Doz- 
ens of artists have collaborated on the 
designs and decorations. The textile 
workers wove as a gift the specially 
designed materials for the hangings. 
Lamp makers made specially designed 
fixtures, to mention the merest acces- 
sories. The truly remarkable thing is 
the direct relation between the worker 
and the culture that he is producing. 
It is an organic culture flowering na- 
turally from a living society. 

The whole is serene, gay, beautiful 
and even lavish. It comes as a revela- 
tion to see how lavish the workers know 
how to be—a small token as yet of 
what is to come with greater ampli- 
tude. 

There is in Christianity the tale of 
the Magi. It holds an old and touching 
symbolism full of meaning for the race 
emerging into civilization. To the child 
comes tribute of treasure from the wise 
men of the earth. It has had a narrow 
interpretation in our civilization—the 
present to the child on Christmas Day. 
It has remained for the “godless” Soviet 
Union to give this conception genuine 
embodiment. 
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Frontier— 


Join and patronize 
Cooperative Laundry, operating as Inde- 
Cooperative 
966 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, 
Phone: President 3-8403. Also Cooperative 
Grocery, operating as Federal Cooperative 
Society, 108 Charles Street, New York (in 
Phone: CHelsea 2-8520. 


PARLIAMENT OF PROGRESS, describing 
in detail the activities of various groups accepts 
Postage 


Society, 
New York. 


stamps 





COOPERATIVE HELP WANTED. Repre- | 
sentatives for Advertising and Subscription | 
Departments and the organization of sales of 
products of cooperative enterprises, wanted in 
every part of the country. 





New York, N. Y. | 


Telephone: WAtkins 9-1498 














RESEARCH 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 








on the 


SOVIET UNION 


Issued monthly— 
containing 
Research Article 


Current lists of books, pamphlets 
and articles on the USSR 


News chronology 


Recent feature articles 
issue—Soviet Theatre 
issue—Soviet Physiology 
issue—New Constitution 
issue—Soviet Agriculture 


Annual subscription $1.00 
Single copies 10¢ 


Readers subscribing annually will re- 
ceive a copy of the Special Constitution 


Number. Mention “Soviet Russia 
Today.” 
THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 


for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union, Inc. 
56 West 45th Street 

| New York City 


BULLETIN 




















PSYCHOLOGY OF 


THE NATION says: 


“There is probably no better intro- 
duction to contemporary knowledge and 


contempo' 


theories about the physi- 


rary 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex.” 


NEW REPUBLIC says: 


‘Has all the qualities of a scientific text 


except dullness "’ 


The Nature of the Sexual 
hey 

The Sexual Zones 

The Sexual Impulse in 
Youth 

Masturbation 

Frigidity 

Impotence 

First Intercourse 

Secondary Sexual 
Characters 

The *‘Under-sexed’’; the 
““Over-sexed”’ 

Exhibitionism 

The Sexual Criminal 

Analysis of Courtship 

Sadism and Masochism 

Woman's Chan¢e of Life 

The Dangerous Age in 


en 
Homosexuality 


AUTHORIZED 


> 


Havelock Ellis. 


Preparation for Marriage 
Fertility and Sterility 


Divorce 


Monogamy; Polygamy 


COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOLUME— 
389 PAGES 


The Nature of Birth 
Control 
The Question of 
Abortion 
Frequency of Coitus 
The Sexual Athlete: 


Satyriasis: Nympho- 


mania 
Jealous 
Marri 


Love 





HisLATEST 
BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE 
Crystallizes 
the Findings 
of a Lifetime 


CARL VAN DOREN says: 


“The best one-volume treatment of 
uage.”* 


sex in the English lang 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says: 


“Few books on the subject of sex can 


be so confidently recommended as this 
truly admirable volume.” 


cmmmmercmmommmmmmmmmcnerscae: TEN TS quamumprrammcnerscermecimmmsessiie: 


Cruelty and Pain in 
Relation to Sex 
Hermaphroditism 
Sexual Abstinence 
Sex Intercourse and 
Health 
The Choice of a Mate 


Psychoanalytic Conce 
of Sex _ 


Pre-marital Knowledge 
and Experience 

Modesty; Nudism 

Childbirth; Sex Life dur- 
ing Pregnancy; Imme- 
diately After 

Sexual Feeling in Women 

Sex Practice in Marriage 

Methods and Technique 
of Coitus 

Sexual Pleasure and 
Conception 

Positions in Coitus 

Sex Life and Nervous 
Disorders 

Sexual Difficulties 

Freud’s ‘‘Unconscious”’: 
“Libido”’ 

The Art of Love 


Matl to Your Bookseller or to 
Emerson Books Inc., Dept. 688-S 251 West 19th Street, New York 


I am sending you this portion of advertisement with my name and address in margin, 
to take aérentage of your offer of Free Inspection for 5 days of PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX by 
will deposit with postman $3.00 plus few cents postage when book ar- 

rives. I am to have the privilege of returning book within five days, for full refund of pur- 
chase price.( If you wish to save postage, send only $3.00. Same money-back guarantee.) 


Dreams: Their Signifi- 
cance 
Sex Life of Unmarried 
ults 
Sexual Fetishes and 
Symbol 
Sexual Adjustments 
Sex Happiness 
Age and the Sexual 
_—— se 
The Sexual Impulse and 
ve 
Love Rights of Women; 
of Men 


Esthetics of Coitus 
Expression and 
Repression 
Substitutes for Sex 
Glossary of Sexual Terms 
ndex 


UNABRIDGED 


< 














You must have one of these splendid 
Calendars. A full color reproduction of 


the picture on this issue and a Calendar 
for 1937. Mounted on board Size 16°x 
12". A very handsome gift anda_per- 
manent reminder of your favorite mag- 


azine. 


25c each—5 for $1.00 (postpaid) 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Advg. Dept.) 


The Ideal Gift—At 
The Ideal Price 





ctiliaeaiananeaitieaaeaaaial 
“Not mine for me but ours for us’ 





1937 





een. -£ 

346 6728 9 
io il 2 3 14 15 I6 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
% 25 26 27 28 29 30 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
824 Broadway, New York 


























Send Your Order NOW to 


824 Broadway, New York 















The American 
FRIENDS OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


present 





Three Outstanding Forums 


for December 





December 10 


ELMER RICE 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 
HERBERT KLINE 
| S. HUROK 


“The Soviet Theatre” 
Washington Irving High School 
Auditorium 
16th Street and Irving Place 


~ 
> 





December 11 


JAMES WATERMAN WISE 
GENERAL VICTOR YAKHONTOFF 
DR. JACOB AUSLANDER 








“What Hope for Peace?” 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn 


+ 





December 18 
DR. SCOTT NEARING 
“The Future of Democracy: 
Spain and Soviet Russia” 
Herman Ridder High School 


Auditorium 


173rd St. and Boston Road, Bronx 











> 


Forums start promptly at 8:30 P. M. 
Popular Priced Tickets for All 
Events at 822 Broadway—Suite 415 





GRamercy 5-8732 














Soviet Russia Today, December 1936 

















Articles by 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
SCOTT NEARING 
UPTON SINCLAIR 
MICHAEL GOLD 
GRANVILLE HICKS 
GEORGE SELDES 
ALBERT HALPER 
THEODORE DREISER 
JOSEPH FREEMAN 
EARL BROWDER 
VINCENT SHEEAN 
JOHN HOWARD 
LAWSON 


Stories by 


ALBERT MALTZ 
REX STOUT 


Poems by 


LANGSTON HUGHES 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 
SARAH CLEGHORN 
RICHARD WRIGHT 
EDA LOU WALTON 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY 


Drawings by 


ARNOLD BLANCHE 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
MAURICE BECKER 
WILLIAM GROPPER 
HARRY STERNBERG 
GARDNER REA 
WALTER QUIRT 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
MABEL DWIGHT 
GEORGE BIDDLE 
AARON SOPHER 
ART YOUNG 

LYND WARD 
WANDA GAG 

I. KLEIN 


in the 


Good Friends of 
Soviet Russia ‘Today 


INETEEN years ago—dur- 

ing those “ten days that 
shook the world”—John Reed of 
the old Masses Staff, was in Mos- 
cow, sending eye-witness reports 
of the Russian Revolution to read- 
ers of America’s pioneer revolu- 
tionary magazine. 

The Masses was among the first 
to champion the new Soviet Re- 
publics. In its columns and in 
those of its two successor maga- 
zines, the Liberator and New 
Masses, have been published the 
writings of Lenin, of Stalin, of 
Gorky and others who spoke 
officially for the Soviet Union. 
Friends like Anna Louise Strong, 
Henri Barbusse, Paul Robeson, 
Joshua Kunitz, Meta Berger, have 
written sympathetic  interpreta- 
tions of the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the new society as the 
“great Socialist experiment” be- 
came the great Socialist achieve- 
ment. 

On December 15, New Masses 
celebrates the 25th Anniversary of 


these three pioneer revolutionary 
magazines, with the biggest, best 
and brightest issue in the history 
of all three. It will include 64 
pages of brilliant comment, satire, 
stories, poems, reminiscences, 
drawings, cartoons—all new mate- 
rial—by the most outstanding 
contributors to the three magazines 
whose careers it climaxes. 

Every reader of Soviet Russia 
Today, every person who is inter- 
ested in a vital, contemporary 
culture, must have this brilliant 
issue — to read, to keep. For him- 
self, for his friends. The issue is 
limited to 100,000 copies. We can’t 
promise how long these will be 
available at the newsstands. Re- 
serve copies now for yourself and 
your friends. Single copies 15c. 
Or send $1 and 10 names. We'll 
mail copies direct. — 

These will be on the newsstands 
Dec. 10, but one look at that list 
of contributors will tell you why 
they won't stay there long. 


? 5 th Anniversary Issue, December 15 


DOUBLE-SIZE A k 
15 CENTS 


DROP THIS COUPON IN THE MAIL TODAY 


(ata ARE eR ee 





NEW MASSES, 31 East 27th Street, New York. 


[J I enclose 15¢ for my copy of the 25th Anniversary Issue of New Masses. 


(] I enclose $1, for which please send copies of the 25th Anniversary Issue of New Masses to the 10 names attached. My name is on 


the coupon below. 


NAME 





piv AIBIOINESS: sacs sii Shen 


THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE 


EVERY READER OF THE FAMOUS “OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY” HAS EAGERLY AWAITED 
THIS GREAT COMPANION WORK 


A $f .00 
VALUE 










H.G.WELLSs 


Greatest 
Outline 


What Wells did for history with such amazing 
success in “The Outline of History’ he has 
now. done for the whole science of life! Here 

in one thrilling narrative is the dramatic 

epic of all living things—a whole library of 
knowledge on every form of life—revealing 
the mysteries of the human body and human 
behavior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect 
life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here is every- 
thing you have always wanted to know about the 
origin and evolution of all the inhabitants of the 
universe. In fascinating text and pictures H. G. Wells, 
in collaboration with Julian S$. Huxley and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of 
birth, sex life, the working of the body machine in man and in all other living 
things. “The Science of Life’’ is a work which no modern, well informed 
person can do without. Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is 
now presented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and 
you may have it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. 
This is the most sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it 
Act at once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 



















1514 
Pages 


38/ 


illus: 
trations 


_OF THE LITERARY 
. = GUILD 

















ae Qur Food Becomes “Missing Links’’ in Evolu- > oe ie 
0 ion rugs, elr Uses an 
Nervous Mechanism and the Evidence of the Rocks Dangers ° 

Brain _ ie Man’s Body The Heart and Lungs 
Reproduction and Fertiliza- How Our Cells Multiply Cancer 

ion Mendel’s Law of Heredity Tuberculosis 
Growth and Development of Human Rejuvenation Behavior, Feeling, and 

the Desirable? Thou j F 
Childhood, Adolescence, What Determines Sex? Ways of Life Among Ants, - 

Maturity The Ages of Ancient Life Bees ~ Bes 
Mammals The Plants of the Ancient The Amphibian Mind : >= 
Birds and Reptiles orld — Courtship in Animais — —_— 
Fishes, Insects The Reptilian Adventure Play ae 
Vegetable Life Dinosaurs The World of a Dog —— 

The Smallest Living Things Ways and Worlds of Life Human Behaviorism 3 <x 
Evolution and Creation Life in the Sea Hypnosis ' 
Sea Serpents and Living infections and Contagious Psycho-Analysis , oe 

ease 


Dinosaurs 


AND HUNDREDS MORE 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient book 
service in the country. It selects for your choice each month two out- 
standing new books before publication—the best new fiction and the 
best new non-fiction. You may take either one or both—or no book at 
all in any particular month, if you so desire. ‘‘Wings’’—a sparkling, 
illustrated little journal—is sent free each month to members of the 
Guild. In this magazine, descriptions are given of the Guild current 
book selections and recommendations. It is a guide to the best read- 
ing and is invaluable to anyone who wants to keep up to date on the 
new books. ‘‘Wings’’ contains a complete review of the forthcoming 
selections made by the Editors and a description of the authors, as 
well as several illustrations pertinent to the books. The magazine is 
sent to members one month in advance so they may decide beforehand 
whether or not one or both of the selected books will be to their 
liking. 

If you want one of the Guild selections for the month you pay only 
$2.00 for it (plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail 
price. Or you may have both for $4.00. (The regular prices of Guild 
selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) 


you wish at the publisher’s price. 
you are not obligated to take any. 
enjoy all advantages of membership. 





we eee eo 1 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ' 

i 

ow . of ul i 

FREE—H. G. Wells's ''The Science of Life t 

é 

The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 12-S. R. T. ' 

244 Madison Avenue, New York 5 

Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America. I am j 

to receive free each month the Guild Magazine, ‘‘Wings,’’ and all other member- ! 

ship privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books z 

through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild selecitons or any other { 

books of my choice—apd you guarantee to protect me against any increase in A 

price of Guild selections during this time. i 

In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of ' 

H. G. Wells’s “‘The Science of Life.’’ i 
PD: 5 as vvebnnn5awbar veneer eed aasbs babs bebe seebbpbewdoeeesenkp sendeneustesrs 
ONS © i vina vince cvckeundndsb0s0bn0esedacergelkesOeauaveke beesshedesenseeeres 
Dl chases kisnen ct buenpeenGenneseaeesieseeuaseess ease DE asetonssspseere 
Dn hk dessden eee tdhercvkussbddsedd ease heecee ses nbs en bse banheeesos 

Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
J 








If you do not want either of the Guild selections 
then you may take your choice from thirty other outstanding books recommended each Ps 

month by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver postage prepaid, any other book in print oe if 
However, if you do not want any book that month, 
You may buy as few as four books within a year to 









TWO SELECTIONS EACH 


‘ NOW ! MONTH To Choose From 


The Guild now offers members their choice of two selec- 
tions each month—the best new fiction and the best new 
non-fiction. 

Rach of the two selections is of uniformly high quality 
but represents a different type of reading so members 
choose the book that has the greater interest to 
them. The value of each Guild selection ranges from 
$2.50 to $5.00, but the Guild price is never more than 
$2.00. 








GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Remember, Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you can 
get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once that 
your book bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford to buy more 
books this way than under any other plan. 


Free “‘Bonus Books”? Twice a Year 


This popular new BONUS plan gives thousands of Guild members an addi- 
tional NEW book every six months ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
of this special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


Remember: You buy only the books you want and may accept as few as 
four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. 
Our present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS'S “The SCIENCE OF 
LIFE” absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with 
full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 











